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THE WAR-TRAIL FORT ‘ ; : 


BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 9, A FUR-TRADER AND INDIAN STORY 


WAGES AND PRICES . 


AN INTERESTING EXPLANATION OF PRESENT-DAY PRICES 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES . : ‘ i 


THIS EMINENT ENGINEER EXAMINED THE PLACE IN AFRICA WHENCE CAME THE FABULOUS RICHES OF OPHIR 


MA BECOMES A SOCIALIST . . ... . 


IN COMING NUMBERS 


. . . 
7 . a 


AN AMUSING STORY OF A THEORY PUT INTO PRACTICE 


Tee NEW DIETEIAS. . .. 6% le ‘ 


A SPLENDID ARTICLE ON A SUBJECT IMPORTANT TO ALL 


James Willard Schultz 
J. Laurence Laughlin 


John Hays Hammond 


Mary Starck 


C. W. Saleeby 
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SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES 


THE Publishets of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will'be pleased to send to 
anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music 
or Normal School, College or Univer- 
sity. Kindly indicate whether you have 
in mind one for|boys or girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its location. 
Address 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON 
ee AA, 








22 Teachers 
$800,000 Equipment 


87th year opens Sept. 14th 


WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Alumni all over the worldSfrictly pre- 
paratory for cdllege or teq@#mjical school. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL fag young boys, 


For catalog add s the 
Registrar G. D. Chuteh, M. A. 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 


— THE SHADY HILL SéHO0E— 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
A day school for boys and girls. Groups from sub- 
pans ary through third year high school. ‘*‘Open-air’’ 
glass dan nd heated in severe weather, 
Ne ar the great llecti and of Harvard 
University which are avs nilable for study purposes. 
Codperatively financed. Managed by parents through 
Board of Overseers. 


For catalogue apply to Miss Cobb, Principal, 
8 Willard St., Cambridge 


250 Boys 


























MONSON. ACADEMY for Boys 


18 miles from Springfield. 116th year. An up-to-date college 
preparatory school. m: to develop manly boys by the 
practical personal touch. Athletics carefully su a 
Fund for boys of proven worth. $500. Booklet. cong great 

Sanderson, A.B. (Harvard), Prin.,14 Main St., Monson, ass. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898’ by Annie Moseley Perry 
Thorough training for kindergarten, primary, ard play- 
ground positions. Supervised practice teaching, Send for 
booklet, “Training Children.’’ Harriot Hamblen Jones, 
Principal, 18 Huntington Avenue, Box 78,:Boston, Mass. 


Goddard Seminary 


College Preparatory Courses. Domestic Science. nig” WR 
Training. Commercial Course. Superb location. Modern 
equipment. Largé endowment. 4 Gy i 
Athletic field. $350a year. Strong athletic teams. 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D., Principal, Box 2, Barre, Vt. 














Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. A.B. degree. Facul ty-ohggen and women. 
20 buildings. 100 acres, Catalog. 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LE D., President, 
Norton, Sabose husetts (30 miles from Boston). 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for callege entrance prep- 
aration and for success of graduates*in*® ‘college. Studio, 
manual training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Lower School—Special home ~ oa —_ training of younger 





boys. Separate room for eve pade utdoor wperts. 
Catalog. SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph. D, Principal, Providence, R. I. 


COLBY ACADEMY. [esis Hin, 





ation unsurpassed. Coeducational. Meets college require- 
ates General courses. Domestic Arts,,Music. Modern buildings, 
Exceptional scientific equipment. Gymfasium. Athletic field. En- 
dowment. Founded 1837. Boston Office: Tremont Temple. 


G. H. BARRETT, Ph.B., Headmaster, NEW LONDON, N. H. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught bow 
tostudy. Military training. ong ge Ce 36tti y 
For catalogue, address Drawer C-15, Col. T. D. LA ANDON, 
Bordentown, N. J Principal and Commandant. 


HARD OF HEARING? 


You Can Learn to Lister with Your Eyes 
Our story is of great interest to adults of 
impaired hearing or growing deafness 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL of SPEECH come 1 for ADULTS 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Our course of wae lessons will correct your 
BOSTON ST. IMERERS’ Ins 


TITUTE 
Founded 1867. Samuel Y. gt ie 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 17, Mas: 
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| The Perkins War Kite 


This is a 3-foot model of the 
Perkins Man-Carrying War 
Kite. The ease with which it 
goes up. is: remarkable. Ordi- 
narily it will rise right from the ): 

















hand hundreds of feet into the 
air, carrying small parachutes, 
flags, etc. Made of strong cloth 
in red, white and blue, and 
assorted colors. It folds up into 
a roll about the size of an um- 
brella for convenient carrying. - 
Our Offer. Send us $2.50 for 


one new yearly 
subscription for The Youth’s Com- 
panion (not for any member of 
your household) and we will send 
you postpaid the Perkins War Kite. 
Or the Kite may be purchased 
separately for 75 cents, postpaid, 
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CATTLE BRANDS 


ONSIDERABLE romance is written | 

> round the cattle brands of Texas and the | 
Southwest. In some of the brands, of 

which the records of the Texas Cattle Raisers’ 
Association show more than eight thousand 
registered in that state alone, one may fre- 
quently find a clue to the character of the 
owner. No two brands are alike, says the Los 
Angeles Times, and usually each brand repre- 
sents a ranch. 

When Hernando Cortez conquered Mexico 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, 
he establislied a ranch upon the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. The cattle bore his brand. Al- 
though that was four hundred years ago, the 
cattle upon that ranch to-day bear the original 
Cortez brand. 

The origin of the cattle brand dates back to 
the dim dawn of history. In the days of free 
grass and open range the brand was an abso- 
lute necessity in order that the owners might 
identify their cattle in the annual round-ups. 

With the coming of wire fences this necessity 
was largely obviated, but the brand served still 
to place guilt upon cattle thieves. This purpose 
is still served, and the fact accounts largely 
for the retention of the brands by all of the 
ranchmen. 

The cattle brands of some ranches are an 
intangible asset of great value. These brands 
have come to stand for honesty in breeding, 
honesty in weight and honesty in dealing, just 
as the heraldry of knighthood stood for honor, 
for bravery and for noble deeds and accom- 
plishment. The announcement that cattle of a 
certain brand are offered for sale is often so 
much of a guaranty that no precautions against 
fraud of any kind are taken. 

In the record of brands every letter of the 
alphabet is represented, and most letters are 
found in three or four positions. 

Among the peculiar brands is a pigpen, which 
means a square with its sides extending to 
form thé exterior angles. Crescents are com- 
mon. Only one ranchman has a hatchet for his 
brand. 

A bow and arrow gives a name to one big 
Texas ranch. L. J. Kimberlin’s ranch has a 
crutch on the hip and a coffeepot on the side. 
The coffeepot design is not so intricate as one 
might imagine; it consists of only eight lines. 

Wineglasses are not uncommon as a brand, 


Coguty, Texas, had a gourd. A rocking-chair 
is the*brand of the H. B. Opp ranch in Sutton 
and Menard counties. 

Lee Brothers had for their brand the grace- 
ful fleur-de-lis. Anchors are common, but only 
the John W. Franks ranch in the Osage res- 
ervation boasts of the swastika. 

A hash knife, a hat, the Masonic square, a 
key, a turkey track, a bell, crossed walking 
sticks, an hourglass, a tree, a boot, a slipper, a 
flag, an apple, a flower, ladders, rakes, spades, 
a fence, a doll baby, a cotton hook, a fishhook, 
a bottle, bridle bits, a frying pan, a pitch- 
fork and even a comet may be seen in the long 
list of brands. 

The sign of a scruple indicates that the ranch 
owner was a druggist before becoming a cattle- 
man. Hearts, diamonds: and clubs are found 
among the record of brands, but the spades 
are those of agricultural design. 

The tendency is toward smaller brands. 
Branding causes cattle to lose in weight, and 
the larger the brand the greater the suffering 
of the cattle and the greater the loss of weight; 
so the old-time custom of great brands, cover- 
ing the whole side of a cow, is passing away. 
Then again, hides are more valuable to-day, 
and the big brands injure the leather. 
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AN INDIAN GRISTMILL 


HE original method of grinding American 
Indian corn, says Mr. Guy E. Mitchell in 
Travel, was with the stone mortar and 
pestle, and it was the squaws who did the 
work. In some sections of the country stone 
bowls and grinders were carried about by the 
| tribes, but usually holes were either laboriously 
| fashioned in the solid rock or else natural holes 
| were utilized. In some places single large rocks 





‘and the J: W. Friend Cattle Co. in Crockett | 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
anyone requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific. Music or Normal School, 
College or University. Kindly indicate whether you have in mind one 
for boys or for girls, and if you have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPT., The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Hebron Academy 


HEBRON, MAINE 


HE spiritual and material success 

of your girls and boys depend 
upon their schooling. For over 116 
years Hebron Academy has guided 
ambitious girls and boys into the 
paths of prosperity and happiness. 
Here the student is taught a fearless 
honesty, a Christian independence 
of thought and action, and the prin- 
ciples of good citizenship. 


Located in hilly country, with the 
magnificent view of Mount Washing- 
ton and the White Mountain Range 
forty-five miles away, the Academy 
is ideally situated for developing both 


Ten Buildings 


the minds and bodies of its students. 
The school has ten buildings includ- 
ing two spacious dormitories, one for 
girls and one for boys. 


In this wholesome and homelike 
atmosphere the student prospers. 
The courses include English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Physics, Latin, 
Spanish, French, Home Economics, 
Domestic Chemistry, _Elocution, 
Business English and Arithmetic. 
All sports. Faculty changes are 
infrequent. Pupils always under ex- 
perienced teachers, masters in their 
lines. 


Forty Acres 


“For catalog and particulars address 


Wm. E. Sargent, Litt.D., Principal 
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Practical Courses to meet Present, Day Conditions 


“AcCCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING-SALESMANSHIP AND 
ADVERTLSING~ STENOGRAPHY~ SECRETARIAL 


Duties: COMMERCIAL sm SERVICE. 


Individual Instruction oni 
Competent Experienced trucker 


"56" Year begins Septr7. Evening Session begins _ 20. 


" LIMITED REGISTRATION - EARLY APPLICATION NECESSARY \= 
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J.W. BLAISDELL, Principal. 
554 Boylston St. Boston. 


NO CANVASSERS OR SOLICITORS EMPLOYED 














| contain as many as fifteen or twenty of these 
| primitive mills; probably the natives congre- 
gated at such spots for ‘‘grinding bees,’’ cor- 


It was of course not a difficult matter to se- 


grinding. Pifion nuts and grass seed were also 
ground into meal in those mills. 

Near the city of Washington there is still] 
' what is known as Soapstone Quarry, and here 
even to-day may be seen the fragments of 
, hundreds of Indian soapstone bowls, the good 
ones having all been taken away as relics, 
The reason for the great number of pieces of 
bowls is that soapstone is comparatively soft, 
and the bowls were evidently not sufficiently 
lasting to warrant the Indians taking them 
away. * 

Probably the soapstone in the meal did not 
bother the Indian palate, 





| responding to the corn huskings of later days. | 


cure an oblong stone with which to do the | 








A School 
For Girls 
23 Miles 
from Boston 


Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Founded 1828 


Ranked among the best preparatory schools by the leading colleges for women. Strong general 
course offering advanced work for girls who do not desire a college course. Experienced teachers. 
Thorough equipment. Long record of successful work. 


vhyvonas College 
reparation 
General Course 

Household. Science 








MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


Large new sleeping por ch. Fine new 





A Famous Old New England School 
25 miles from Boston. College Preparation, General Courses. Domestic Science 
nd Home Management. Strong courses in instrumental and voeal music. Modern 
Languages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate buildings. 


Hor: seback riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. Extensive grounds. All sports. 
Upper and lower school. 50 pupils. For catalog address 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass 











. swimming pool. Military ar il: 











BAY PATH ,,, ctl 
INSTITUTE ‘renee 
Of SPRINGFIELD sien 


teachers’ training. Special 
ACHUSETTS one year normal training 
course. Write for catalog, 











Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for life and for college work 
A school for 60 boys—single rooms only. 
Yearly expense $800. 

GAYLORD W. DOUGLASS, A. M., Headmaster 
Wilbraham, Mass. 
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S Elizabeth went through 
A the woods, she found her 
step lagging in spite of' 
herself. The strenuous efforts of 
the last days and her lack of sleep 
had exhausted her. She sat down 
often to rest, and each time she 
looked to right and left. She was 
certain that she was watched. 

‘*T know you are there! ’’ she 
called once. ‘‘ Don’t hide like a 
coward, but come out!’’ 

There was no answer, though 
Black Smith, who was following 
her, heard her plainly. Black Smith 
had not slept at his post, as her 
guardian of the night before had 
done. 

When she approached the old 
woman’s cabin she could hear no 
sound. She decided to go in and 
get the will and carry it with her. 

But as she came nearer she saw 
lying on the step one of the dogs of 
the mountaineers. When she spoke 
he rose and growled fiercely. Eliza- 
beth backed out of the thicket. 

At the forks she took the right- 
hand road. She had gone only a 
short distance when she heard be- 
hind her the sound of footsteps and, 
turning, looked toward the bend 
round which she had come. Black 
Smith had decided to accompany 
her instead of stalking her. 

“Stop !’’ he called. 

Elizabeth stood still; she recog- 
nized him from the description that 
Col. Thomas had given her. 

‘What do you want with me?’’ 

Black Smith grinned. ‘‘It ain’t 
no use to come here unless you got 
the paper. ’’ 

Appalled by the savage aspect of 
the man, Elizabeth backed against 
the tree. 

‘*T have no paper that would be 
of any value to you.’’ 

Black Smith came closer. ‘‘ You 
made out a paper. We heard tell of 
it. You can’t keep things secret 
from the mountain people. You’ve 
got to get it for us.’’ 

‘* That was a will made for the 
sick old woman,’’ explained Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘She was afraid that her son 
would take her money for a gun 
and that she would not have decent 
burial. I made a will for her.’’ 

‘*There was other things on it!’’ 

‘*There was nothing else on it!’’ 

‘She says there was!’’ 

‘*She doesn’t tell the truth!’’ 

Black Smith came still closer. 
The odor of liquor was strong on 
his breath. 

‘*Well, then, git the paper! No 
paper should be written by stran- 
gers in the settlement of the moun- 
tain people. There’s those of us can 
write. If papers is to be writ, we can 
write them. And we can read what is 
on papers that has been writ. You fetch 
this paper, and we’!] tell what’s on it.’’ 

Elizabeth hesitated. The old woman 
could hardly be made more miserable 
than she was. She would go and get 
the paper, and Herbert should be free. 

Impatient at her delay, Black Smith 
looked at her menacingly. 

‘*Look here! Your brother ain’t get- 
tin’ much to eat while you’re foolin’! 


.He sets all the time and cries for his 


mammy, that’s what he does! We know 
his kind, and we have no use for such 
folks among the mountain people. We 
know what else was on that paper 
beside a will, and you know. ’’ 

‘*T have told you all that was on 
it!’’ Elizabeth’s answer was almost a 
scream. ‘‘ You and your mountain 
people are wicked!’’ 

The man scowled so menacingly that 
Elizabeth, frightened, was about to say, 
‘*Come on, I’ll find it for you!’’ 

Then Smith’s words halted her. 

‘*Your brother can find place in the 
grave with his gran’ pappy, that he can. 
The mountain people didn’t take noth- 
ing from him, I can tell you!’’ he said. 
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OFIN, BARINGS HOUSE 


Elsie Singmaster 


Chapter Eight. Elizabeth rides to Gettysburg 


DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEVER 


“IM NOT CRAZY," SHE SAID EAR 


“I AM IN GREAT TROUBLE” 


Elizabeth’s hands pressed close upon the 


coarse bark of the tree against which she 
leaned. She feared that she was going to faint; 
then strength came back. Was she to hear even 
from these evil lips mockery and reproach for 
John Baring? Had these been his- friends? 
Had he perhaps hidden here among them, had 
he taken refuge with them? They, too, were | 
enefnies of their country—one of them had fired 
upon the flag! Did John Baring die here? Was 
he perhaps killed by them after some quarrel? 
Was it he who, in the old woman’s words, had 
been ‘‘shot and buried’’ ? 

‘Tt ain’t a hundred yards away where he 
lays,’’ said Black Smith. ‘‘He went acounter 


| to the mountain people, and see what become 


of him! Will you give me the paper ?’’ 

Elizabeth bent her head. John Baring had | 
ruined the lives of many of his kin; he should 
not destroy Herbert’s. Again she determined 
that she would give them the paper; then she 
and Herbert would obey the advice of friend 
and foe and go away; that is, they would go 
if it were not too late. 

**T will,’’ began Elizabeth. 

Then suddenly she stopped. The arching 
trees seemed to contract into the ceiling of a 
low room; she smelled, not the fresh, living, 
woodsy odors about her, but the odor of dry 
wood, of old beams and broad ceiling boards, 
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Black Smith drew from his 
pocket a giant silver watch and 
looked at it. 

Elizabeth looked down at the 
ground, then steadily up at Black 
Smith. There was in her blue 
eyes a hard expression. ‘Thus had 
she looked when she had refused 
to sell her vegetables to the rude 

woman in Chambersburg. Thus had 
she looked also when she had first 
heard of John Baring’s crime. 
From some ancestor Elizabeth had 
inherited a stubborn will. Her affee- 
tion, her common sense, directed 
that she free Herbert promptly and 
that they go away as soon and as 
quietly as they could. But to neither 
affection nor common sense would 
she yield. She would have made a 
thoroughgoing early Christian mar- 
tyr. 

** How do I know that after I 
have given you the paper you will 
let him go?’’ she asked. ‘‘Il might 
get the paper, and you might not be 
satisfied with it and refuse to bring 
him. ’”’ 

Black Smith looked at her warily. 
‘“*The mountain people keep their 
word,’’ said he. ‘‘You set on that 
rock and I’1l bring him and others.” 
Suddenly he grinned. ‘‘If you ain’t 
here, of course you know what hap- 
pens to your baby boy. And don’t 
you come after me!’’ 

‘*T won’t come after you,’’ 
ised Elizabeth. 

Once Black Smith stopped and 
looked back at her; then he went 
on. Elizabeth could not see that he 
followed any road. 

When he was out of sight she hid 
her face for a moment in her hands; 
then she looked up. 

‘*It will be a little while until 
they come back,’’ said she to her- 
self. ‘‘Then they will try to catch 
me. They will think I have gone 
down to the house, and they will 
hunt, and by that time —’’ 

Elizabeth rose and looked down 
the side of the mountain. 

‘*T had old Joe to lead the other 
day,’’ said she. ‘‘And I had some 
respect for my bonesand my clothes, 
and I went round obstacles instead 
of going over them. Now —’’ 

She looked back over her shoul- 
der. The woods had closed behind 
Black Smith. She believed that the 
settlement of the mountain people 
must be some distance away, for 
otherwise sounds would have pen- 
etrated to her ears. It was a desper- 
ate chance, but Elizabeth took it. 
She started recklessly in a direct 
line downward. She fell, and she 
picked herself up; she caught her 
dress in briers and pulled it loose 
without any mercy on the cloth. She 
stopped only once and then merely to 
listen. There was no sound of pursuit; 
the woods were silent. Again she 
plunged on. She did not think of John 
Baring; she scarcely thought of Her- 
bert; her whole mind was on the goal. 

After a while she stopped again, 
panting. Her hair had come unfas- 
tened, and she braided it as she waited. 
Then she listened intently, not now in 
terror for sign of pursuit but in hope 
for another sound. She had descended 
a long distance, and she had kept well 
to the left. She ought soon to hear an 
automobile horn blow warningly on the 
long descent, or the chug, chug of a 
machine climbing the hill. 

She went on, then stopped again and 
listened. She heard no sound, but she 

‘*Here is a horse for you! We must know | saw before her an open field. She had 
another way to Gettysburg, and that quickly !’’ | gone down through the spur of woods 

Then Elizabeth awoke. This was not the| that ran out from the main forest, and 
time for dreaming, for trying to reconstruct | li in a moment she was out in the weedy 
the mental processes of John Baring! | fields of John Baring’s property; the 

‘*T cannot think, ’’ she said to herself. ‘‘There | old house was far above her, and in 
is something in the back of my mind, but I | a few moments more she stood panting 
cannot get at it!’’ by the roadside. 

‘*T’ll give you just one more minute, missy, Then Elizabeth waited. She did not 
to try and decide what you’re going to do.’’ | walk on toward Gettysburg, because 


prom- 


NESTLY. 


dried for fifty years under a roof. She saw 
herself rising on tiptoe to read, and she heard 
Herbert’s voice: 

‘* *T have built this house the best I know. 
God bless those who go in and out.’ ’’ 

For a moment Elizabeth saw more than the 
writing; she seemed to look into a pair of sad 
| and steady eyes. She saw a scene of which she 

often dreamed—the old house surrounded by 
armed and mounted men. She heard the creak 
of wagons, the steady rhythmic beat of march- 
ing troops, the throng and press that filled the 
| steep and narrow road. She saw the clear blue 
| moonlight over the wide plain and the flaring 
torchlight at hand; she saw John Baring | 
standing in his doorway, looking at it all, hear- | 
| ing a question, a demand that could not be put 
| off ; she saw his wife standing beside him with 
| her baby in her arms. There wasa heavy hand 
on his shoulder, and a harsh voice said: 
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here on this comparatively level strip at the | 


foot of a short curve the drivers would have | the throb of an engine rapidly climbing the | 


Then she heard a different sound, this time 


slackened their speed, and it would be easy for | hill. There was no use to beg a ride here, for 
a car to stop. But no car came. Elizabeth held | the car was going in the wrong direction. But 
her breath as she listened. When at last she | when the car came into view, long and low 


heard a distant horn she stepped out toward the | and powerful, with only one man in it, Eliza- | 
road. She heard also laughing voices above | beth walked out into the road. The driver | 


the sound of the horn. As the car came round | stopped with a grinding of brakes and stared at 


the curve she lifted her hand. 


| her as if he had thought her a madwoman. 


‘* Will you take me to Gettysburg? ’’ she | Elizabeth laid her hand on her heart. If this 


| 


eried. ‘‘I have —’’ But the riders did not stop | man would not listen to her, she should despair. 


to listen. hey were young, and it may have | 


‘I’m not erazy,’’ she said earnestly. ‘‘I am | 





‘*‘What is your trouble?’’ inquired the man. | 

Elizabeth could not answer. Her blue eyes 
rested upon him in anguish. The stranger 
called to her to stand out of the way and began 
to turn his car. Elizabeth watched him incred- 
ulously as he opened the door. 

‘*Get in. Where do you want to go in Gettys- 
burg ?”’ 

‘*T want to see Col. Thomas, ’’ she explained. 
Already the car seemed to be leaping down 
the hill. ‘tl live up here, and the mountaineers 
have threatened to do us harm. They hold a 





heen that her appearance frightened them. | in great trouble. I tried to get some people to fancied wrong against us, and they have carried | 


‘They did not even answer, but sped on. One | take me to Gettysburg to get the officers, but | off my brother. ’’ 


young man stood up in the ear and looked back | they would not stop. Perhaps if you would 


at her. Elizabeth shrank against the fence. 


wait here and help me I could get a ride.’’ 


The stranger stared. The story was fantastic. | 
‘*What mountaineers ?’’ he asked at last. 


CAP'N COALHOD’S FOLLY 


—typical dog-day weather. Mother Ocean’s | the mellow crackle of patent 
bosom was sleek gray satin, and never aj blocks as the big patched 


|: was a dull afternoon on Jeffrey’s Bank 


stray cat’s-paw marred its sheen. The inverted | 
bowl of the sky was leaden, opaque; in it the 
westering sun was only a smouldering spot. | 
The sails of the swordfishing fleet, the low- | 
lying smudge of the smoke of a distant steamer, 
hardly betrayed the perfect harmony of sea 
and sky; both were storm-colored as well. 
Only the occasional blaze of a red flannel | 
shirt or neckerchief among the crew of the | 
little Gloucester schooner Trade Wind enliv- 
ened the sombre picture. The Trade Wind | 
lifted and settled passively when Mother Ocean | 
seemed to take a deep breath. The wheel, 
neglected, spun a few spokes each way as the | 


| out along the footropes to the 


lower away. There followed 


mainsail settled in the lazy 
jacks; a shrill metallic clamor 
of the jib hanks as the head- 
sails, urged by men at the 
downhauls, ran swiftly down 
the wire stays until their 
bights hung bag-like in the 
water under the bowsprit. 
Some of the hearties swarmed 


jibs, others vaulted on the 


after house and tackled the board-like main-| boom of the gale in the rigging and of driv- 
| Sail. In a jiffy the sails were tied up and the 
Trade Wind, under a brand-new foresail, | 


rudder kicked feebly from time to time. The | was ready for anything likely to blow. 
crew lounged about the littered decks in atti- Came then a spiky broadside of rain on the 
tudes of indolence. Some smoked; some told | wings of a wicked squall from east-southeast. 


yarns; some dozed in queer uncouth postures 

The lookout in his lofty aerie on the fore- 
topmast might have been asleep; the cook 
seemed the only busy man on board. A clatter 
of pans from the galley and the 
smoke from the rusty stovepipe 
proved his industry. 

‘I’m tellin’ ye,’’ said Skipper 
Colin Hodgkins from his seat on 
the starboard mainsheet bitt, ‘‘there 
ain’t no earthly reason why sword- 
fish can’t be netted as well as har- 
pooned !’” 

Skipper Colin, familiarly known 
as Cap’n Coalhod, was a clean- 
shaven, squarely built little man 
with a squarely built chin and a 
habit of sticking it out aggressively 
after each assertion. This time not 
only out went the chin, but he rose 
with the air of a man who has 
reached an unchangeable decision. 
He glared defiantly at the crew. 

‘*Might as well try to catch a fin- 
back whale in a gill net!’* growled 
old Tom Hackman. ‘‘ Better let well 
enough alone!"’ 

Cap’n Coalhod fixed cold and glit- 
tering blue eyes upon the dissenter. 
‘* Young feller.’’ he remarked, — 
Tom was a dozen years his senior, 
—‘‘if you’re cal’latin’ to take com- 
mand of this hooker, jest wait till I 
get through, will ye?’’ 

Tom snorted with scant reverence. 

‘*T’m tellin’ ye,’’ resumed the 
skipper, ‘‘that a deep purse seine 
built of two-inch hemp with a 
twelve-inch mesh would do the busi- 
ness. Once let Mr. Swordfish get his 
bill through the mesh and he 
couldn’t do any mischief. We could 
get nearer to him, and we’d stand 
twice the chance of landin’ him that we do 
with a harpoon, the way I figger it! By George, 
I believe I’ll give the Netand Twine Company 
an order soon’s ever we go to market!”’ 

‘* Yes, and have every fisherman from T 
Wharf to Fulton Market a-laughing at ye!’’ 
sneered Tom. 

‘* What of it?’’ retorted Cap’n Hodgkins 
stoutly. ‘‘ Anybody with a grain of git-up-and- 
git has to get laughed at. Look how they hooted 
at Johnny McQuinn when he went to Green- 
land for flitched halibut! But I notice he 
stocked a cool nineteen thousand out of it! 
And for that matter, if Cap’n John Smith had 
listened to every yappin’ galoot that made fun 
of him, I cal’late he wouldn’t ever have dis- 
covered Ameriky!’’ 

‘On deck there!’’ bellowed the lookout at 
this minute, perhaps fortunately for the cap- 
tain’s dignity. ‘‘I think we’re goin’ to get a 
little puff of wind out of that bank in the 
southeast! How about dousin’ some of the 
muslin ??’ 

The horizon had drawn nearer in the east, 
it seemed, and the lowering sky had blackened 
in that quarter. Hodgkins ducked below and 
consulted his barometer. It had dropped sud- 
denly. 

‘*Looks like there might be a little deviltry 
brewin’ there, that’s a fact,’’ he remarked 
casually. ‘‘Guess we’ll let her take it under 
foresail, boys.’’ 

Struggling to their feet, the lethargic crew 
stretched themselves and then proceeded to 





| The Trade Wind, motionless at first, rolled down 


until the seuppers spouted, crowding the water 
out from her lee in tiny breakers that fell over 
themselves in their hurry to get away from 


“JUST FOR THAT I'M GOING TO PUT YOU OUT OF 


her drift. Then she got steerageway and shook 
herself tentatively up into the wind, as if to 
gauge it. - 

Night came quickly ; with it more wind and 
rain. They hove her to on the port tack and 
prepared to ride it out, though spume from 
every comber spat and hissed on the flickering 
green and red running lights in the fore rig- 
ging. Two men on watch stood guard over her 
antics; the rest, sealed up in a fog of blue 
tobacco smoke in the forecastle, made ready 
for a snug evening. The Trade Wind wallowed 
and slumped over or under hurrying foam- 
streaked ridges; the watch below were flung 
about like dice in a box; yet the fitful strains 
of guitar and accordion quavered above the 
storm noises; and the glow of the portholes 
told of an all-pervading good cheer below decks. 

And then, as if he had been awaiting the 
most inopportune of the long day’s fourteen 
hundred and forty minutes, Red Simmons was 
taken with acute appendicitis. 

‘*Confound it, Red!’ said the captain, roll- 
ing out of his bunk. ‘‘Confound it, you’re more 
trouble than all my money. First you get mar- 
ried, and now—Rouse out there, boys, some of 
ye, and give her the jibs! We’ll go to market!’’ 

It speaks well for the crew of the Trade 
Wind that in exactly five minutes they had cast 
loose and hoisted the jibs. ‘Then the Trade 
Wind squared away through the smother and 
was off for Boston Light like a Mother Carey’s 
chicken skimming the wave tops. 

‘* Travelin’ like a scalt hog, ain’t she? ’’ 











remarked Cap’n Coalhod, who 
utterly lacked sentiment. 

It had been more comfort- 
able below. The schooner kept | 
her quarter-deck awash with 
brine that swirled and seethed | 
round the rubber boots of the 
wheelmen. Now she scudded 
arrow-like astride a roaring 
summit, now sank sluggishly 
in the white welter of a 
trough until the next curling 
comber boosted her along 
again. The air was full of the 


ing, stinging spindrift. 

‘*Confound it, 1 wouldn’t have thought it of 
Red! ’’ grumbled the skipper as he relin- 
quished half his grip of the wheel to wipe a | 
smarting wet face with the back of a mittened | 
hand. 

**Vessel’s green light on port bow!’’ bawled | 
the lookout forward suddenly in a deep voice. | 
Cap’n Hodgkins squinted under the fore | 
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BUSINESS BEFORE I GET THROUGH WITH YOU!" 


boom and climbed the spokes as he put the | 
Trade Wind’s helm hard aport. ‘‘ Little too) 
close for comfort,’’ he said quietly. ‘‘ Guess 
we’ll go under his stern. ’’ 

And then the Trade Wind, driving before 
the gale at an eleven-knot gait, stopped in mid- 
career, like a boy who has run into a clothes- 
line in the dark. 

‘‘Great guns, we’re on the beach!’’ roared 
Peter Garvey, as he picked himself off the deck 
and, rubbing a bruised thigh, hobbled forward. 

‘tT wish we were!’’ remarked the skipper. 
‘*Stand by to leave her, boys!’’ 

The Trade Wind had run into the hawser be- 
tween two barges of a tow, and pandemonium 
was aboard her for minutes that seemed eter- 
nities. She floundered like a stranded whale in 
the trough of a riotous sea, more under water 
than on top; sails ballooned and thrashed with 
the boom of a distant cannonade. The panic- 
stricken crew raced about the deck like caged 
animals seeking another way out. From some- 
where close at hand came a succession of short, 
shrill whistles—a belated warning that was a 
mockery. 

Then the looming bow of a barge jumped at 
them out of the night like a sinister beast with 
one eye red and one eye green. She charged 
into the harassed little Trade Wind with a 
mighty crunch, cast the wreck aside with her 
bow wash as if in disdain and was going again 
into the chaos to windward when the long- 
shanked anchor on the fisherman’s port bow | 
jammed in the barge’s bulwarks—jammed by | 
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‘“*They’re people that have always lived up 
here far back in the woods. They’re outlaws. 
I had been warned by them, but I couldn’t 
believe they’d do what they threatened. ’’ 

‘*Will Col. Thomas get some one to help?’’ 

‘*The state constabulary,’’ said Elizabeth. 

‘*Good,’’ said the stranger. 

They had reached the level plain, and the 
machine seemed to leap into a speed greater 
than that at which they had come down the 
hill. Elizabeth told a few of the details of her 
trouble. The stranger glanced at her in amaze- 
ment, no longer doubting her sanity. He leaned 


| over his wheel watching the road. 


‘*T’ll take the constabulary up,’’ he said, 
TO BE CONCLUDED. 


@y David A. 


Wasson 


the merest chance. The Trade Wind’s chain 
cable rasped out through her hawse pipe for 
many fathoms; then she jerked round with a 
wrench that threatened to pull her windlass 
out. Cap’n Hodgkins found himself high- 
handedly taken in tow by an unknown tyrant 
who seemed bent on adding insult to injury. 

A deck hand dropped an inquisitive smoky 
lantern over the stern of the barge, and the 
Trade Wind’s crew saw in foot-high, shining 
letters the legend, ‘‘ Psyche, of Philadelphia. ’’ 

Now, by all laws of precedent, Cap’n Colin 
Hodgkins should have called down upon the 
inoffensive bargeman and all his family the 
most torrid maledictions known to our flexible 
tongue; he should have shriveled the barge, 
her crew and her cargo to a crisp with the 
scorn of his vituperation. 

But what he actually said was, ‘*P-s-y-c-h-e| 
That’s the dog-gonedest way to spell ‘fish’ / 
ever see!’’ 

The next day the Trade Wind was pulled 
into Portland Harbor astern of a 
tug and three barges. Old Tom, who 
took the sick man ashore in a dory, 
had orders to arrange for repairs to 
the dilapidated craft. 

Her headgear was gone at the 
stem, and a row of splintered stan- 
chions showed where the port bul- 
warks had been. A back-weary crew 
labored at clanking pumps that end- 
lessly vomited clear water. 

‘*Hard luck, neighbor! ’’ called 
the rotund and ruddy tug captain, 
coming alongside after he had an- 
chored his barges. ‘‘ But what were 
you doing way out there in that 
little tub? L was running a straight 
course from the highlands of Cape 
Cod to Cape Elizabeth lightship!’’ 

‘Tub, eh?’ said Cap’n Coalhod 
to himself; then drawled, ‘And, 
bein’ so fur offshore, you thouglit 
there wasn’t no use in blowin’ fog 
whistles, did ye?’’ 

The crew of the tug snickered 
audibly. Her captain glared for a 
moment, then broke out, ‘‘ You 
blasted little —’’ 

‘**Cap’n What’s-yer-name,’’ in- 
terrupted Hodgkins, nipping the 
outburst in the bud, ‘‘I’d jest like 
to remark that if I owned a fleet of 
mud scows I’d think twice before 
I’d let you take out the oldest one of 
the bunch! Further discussion to be 
held before an Admiralty Court.’’ 
He spat conclusively overside. 

‘*Just for that I’m going to put 
you out of business before I get 
through with you!’’ said the captain of the tug, 
growing more red-faced and emphasizing each 
word with a shake of a pudgy finger. ‘‘I’ll re- 
member the name of your little plug. Nobody 
ever said that to me and got away with it!’’ 

Two bells clanged in the spick - and - span 
engine room, and the tug backed off, leaving 
Cap’n Hodgkins to contemplate the oily, bub- 
bling wake below her steel stem. 

‘*That bow of hers would slice us the wa) 
you’d cut cheese with an axe,’’ said the cook, 
seating himself on the broken fore boom. ‘‘ But 
I cal’late Old Fatty there is only talkin’ 
through his hat. He doesn’t live in the right 
age to do any piratin’ and get away with it!’’ 

‘*Confound it!’’ said the skipper impatiently 
“*T ain’t worryin’ about that tommyrot! I was 
wonderin’ whether I want to use two- or three- 
inch hemp in that swordfish seine!’’ 

Some weeks later the Trade Wind, shipshape 
again, was cruising for swordfish on Jeffrey’s 
Bank. Sea and sky alike were drab, smooth, 
spiritless, and the sun was dull. 

Far from the skeptics, the Trade Wind was 
trying her skipper’s pet new invention, the 
swordfish seine. The regulation iron pulpit of 
the harpooner on the swordfisherman’s bow- 
sprit end was dismantled. Gone, too, was the 
long harpoon that was wont to balance across 
it athwartships, ready for instant use. Instead, 
the crew of the Trade Wind was abroad on 
the calm sea in a long white seine boat bor- 
rowed from a mackerel catcher, and an attend- 
ant brown dory with the free end of the purse 
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HOW NEW. ZEALAND WAS SAVED 


@y Richard C. Maclaurin 


group of islands known as New Zealand, or, as | squeezed out much after the fashion of water without any signs of diminution or exhaustion. _ Bas. The gas within the cylinder must lose some 
they are often referred ‘to, the “ Fortunate Is- from a sponge, whereupon the body became cold. | In reasoning on this subject we must not forget | energy—it must be less capable of doing work 


AR off in the seuthern Pacific Ocean, 
nearly three. weeks’ journey from the 
Golden Gate of San Francisco, lies a little 


lands.”’? They have a fertile soil, a good climate 


The man who did more than anyone else to | 


that remarkable circumstance that the source of | 


and varied and beautiful scenery. ‘The popula- | dispel that illusion was Benjamin Thompson, | the heat generated by friction in these experiments 
tion is almost pure Anglo-Saxon. ‘Though the dis- | one of the picturesque figures in the history of | | appeared to be inexhaustible. It is hardly neces- 
tance of the islands from the great centres of the science. Thompson was born in 1753, at Woburn, | sary to add that any insulated body or system of 
world offers some drawbacks, it has its compen- | Massachusetts. At thirteen years of age he was | bodies which can continue to furnish without lim- 
sations. The cost and difficulty of transportation | | apprenticed to a storekeeper at Salem. Later he | itation cannot possibly be a material substance ; 
keeps a large number of undesirables from emi- | played a conspicuous part as a soldier in the | and it appears to me to be extremely difficult, if | 


grating to the islands; the inhabitants are there- | service of England and of Bavaria and was for | not quite impossible, to form any distinct idea of 
fore in a sense a “picked” people, in energy and | many years the minister of war at Munich. For | anything capable of being excited and communi- 
intelligence distinctly above the general average | his service there he was made a count of the | cated in these experiments, except it be motion.” 
| Holy Roman Empire, and took the title of Count 


of European peoples. 

With all those advantages, the country could 
hardly fail to be prosperous, and there is no doubt 
that it is prosperous to-day. It is not surprising 
that the inhabitants themselves are not. all 
aware of the real source of their blessings. 
Self-seeking politicians have done their best to 
persuade the people that prosperity depends 
mainly on the laws that are made or are to be 
made; and a democracy is always flattered to 
think that its laws are unusually good. That 
self-satisfaction has been encouraged in New 
Zealand by flattery from without —the flattery 
usually of superficial observers eager to advocate 
various political nostrums. 

Those who see nothing except good in the 
course of social affairs in New Zealand since the 
eighties like to contrast the prosperity of present 
times with the conditions that prevailed in the 
preceding generation. New Zealand has had its 
ups and downs, and in the early eighties it was 
in the depths of an unusually serious depression. 
A reckless policy of borrowing and a wasteful 
method of pushing forward public works had led 
to the inevitable conclusion, the bursting of a 
boom; and in the early eighties the country 
awoke to the fact that it was loaded with an un- 
usually heavy debt, and that the prospect for the 
immediate future was really serious, 

The economic condition of the country at that 





this case the only source of energy is the hot air 
in the cylinder ; and the work done by motion of 
the piston draws on the supply of en nerdy in the 


than before. Its particles must_be in less violent 
motion ; in other words, they must be cooler. 

We therefore reach the important conclusion 
that if a gas expands and dees work during its 
expansion it gets cooler ; and it was the applica- 
| tion of that principle that first made refrigeration 
| possible on a large scale, and incidentally saved 
New Zealand. 

The enormous numbers of cattle and sheep 
and the great quantities of butter and cheese that 


The suggestion that heat and motion are| New Zealand could produce were of little value 
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A NEW ZEALAND 


Rumford, after the town in the southern part of | 


New Hampshire that is now known as Coneord. 
In spite of his activities in other fields, he 
found time to do much for science. His most im- 


portant contribution was a paper presented - 


time was peculiar. In spite of its great natural | 1798 to the Royal Society of London, entitled, | 





FLOCK OF SHEEP 


intimately associated had been made long before 
Rumford’s day, but his experiments did more 
than anything else to diseredit the old notion that 
heat was material and to set the scientific world 
thinking and working in the right direction. 

In the realm of physies the first half of the 


resources and its great riches in the way of soil 
and climate, New Zealand found it difficult to 
produce anything that would pay its debts. 
The debts could be paid only with exports, 
and New Zealand had not enough things to ex- 
port to meet the needs. It had considerable min- 
eral wealth and was exporting all the gold that it 
could, but the profit on that was inadequate to 
extinguish the debt. New Zealand was rieh in 
timber, but Canada and the United States and 
other countries had greater timber resources and 
were nearer to the markets of the world. In the | 
production of corn New Zealand was, through | 
its isolation, at a disadvantage. 

The country could produce enormous numbers | 
of sheep and cattle, but under the conditions of 
transportation that prevailed at that time the 
animals, except for local consumption, were worth 
little more than their skin and bones, their hides 
and wool. Beef and mutton, butter and cheese, 





“An inquiry concerning the source of heat which nineteenth century was mainly devoted to build- 
is excited by friction.” In the military arsenal at | ing up the modern doctrine of heat and the great 
Munich he had been impressed with the great | doctrine that is so intimately related to it—the 
amount of heat generated in the boring of cannon, | doctrine of the conservation of energy. Energy is 
and he had devised a means of measuring the | the capacity to do work, and work is done wher- 
amount of it. He set up a cylinder in sucha way | | ever there is motion against resistance. The doc- 
that it could be turned by a rope to which horses | trine of the conservation of energy rendered great 
were attached ; the cylinder was set in a water- | service to humanity by laying down clearly the 
tight box and so arranged that a piece of hard- | limitations of machinery. A machine does not 
| ened steel would press against the cylinder and | create energy; it merely transforms it. At least 








except for local consumption, for they could not 
be sent to the great markets of the world. ‘The 
passage from New Zealand to England in the 
days of sailing ships often took one hundred days 
and rarely less than seventy. When steamships 
were invented the time was greatly reduced, but 
even now a normal passage takes about forty 
days. To send perishable articles like butter, 
cheese or mutton across the tropics and to main- 
taim them fresh for such a length of time was of 
course impossible under natural conditions. It is 
now well known that the forces that make for 
decay in these materials are arrested if the tem- 
perature can be Kept sufficiently low. If means 
can be found to maintain very low temperatures, 
perishable articles can be kept perfectly fresh not 
only for forty days but for very much longer. 

The means of producing and maintaining 
the necessary cold have been modified and im- 
proved within recent years, but the method 
originally adopted in transportation from New 
Zealand and Australia was invented by a man 
named Coleman, of Glasgow, in 1877. Two years 
later the first successful cargo of frozen mutton 
was sent from Australia. New Zealand soon 
adopted the process. ‘The machine employed 
made use of the principles that have just been 
described. It compressed air, cooled it, and then 
allowed it to expand rapidly. If work was done 
during the process of expansion, cold was pro- 
duced, and that cold was sutticient to maintain the 
temperature required in the refrigerating chiamber 
of the transporting steamer. The compression of 
the air was of course easily performed by a steam 
engine forcing down a piston in a cylinder con- 
taining air. ‘This compression produced heat 
rather than cold. It was the reverse process to the 
one described above, and the causes that produced 
cold in one case produced heat in the other. 

In pressing down the piston the steam engine 
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cause friction when the cylinder revolved. Rum- | 
ford described the experiment : 

“The cylinder had been in motion but a short 
, time when I perceived, by putting my hand into 


| the water and touching the outside of the cylin- 


der, that heat was generated. At the end of one | 
hour the fluid, which was two and one-half gal- | 
lons, had its temperature raised from sixty to 
one hundred and seven degrees. In thirty min- 
utes more the heat of the water was one hundred 








as much work has to be put into a machine as | did work. This output of energy not being all 
can be got out of it, and the only advantage of | lost, it showed itself, according to the doctrine of 
using machinery at all is to get power in the | the conservation of energy, in greater energy 
right place or work done in a convenient way. elsewhere. The only place where it could appear 

According to the modern doctrine of heat that was in the compressed air in the cylinder. ‘This 
Rumford did so much to establish, heat is not | air having greater energy or greater capacity for 


a substance but a consequence of a particular | | | doing work, its particles must be in more violent 


| mode of motion. Hot air does not differ from mee motion—in other words, it must be hotter. 


air in having a fluid caloric mixed with it; 
differs merely in the moyements of its verthaie. 


It was found, for example, that when the piston 
in the cylinder was pressed down until the pres- 


which are now so enormously profitable to the | and forty-two degrees. At the end of two hours 
country, could not be exported at all. So New | from the beginning the temperature was one hun- 


Zealand found itself with enormous flocks bed 
sheep and herds of cattle, the greater part of 
which had virtually to be wasted. Hundreds | 
of tons of what would nowadays make excellent 


dred and seventy-eight degrees. At two hours 
and twenty minutes it was two hundred degrees, 
and at two hours and thirty minutes it actually 


| boiled. It would be difficult to describe the sur- 


| nature of the atom and on its temperature. The | 


If the human eye were’ powerful enough to see | sure on the piston was fifty pounds per square 
the minute portions of matter that are called inch above the atmospheric pressure, the temper- 
atoms, we should see those atoms in the air not at | ature had risen from the atmospheric temperature 


‘rest but in rapid motion. Each atom vibrates to | to about three hundred degrees. For refrigerating 


and fro at a speed that depends on the chemical | purposes this temperature had to be lowered. 
That was done in the original Coleman machine 


mutton were daily converted into manure, and | prise and astonishment expressed in the counte- 
works were to be found all over the country | nances of the bystanders on seeing so large a 
where carcasses were boiled down for the fat. | quantity of water heated and actually made to 
About ten cents was all that a sheep was worth | boil without any fire. Though there was nothing 
when its wool had been removed. | that could be considered very surprising in this 
At that stage, according to some, the legislature | matter, yet I acknowledge fairly that it afforded 
stepped in and saved the situation by passing me a degree of childish pleasure which, were I 
laws of various kinds. As a matter of fact, most ambitious of the reputation of a great philosopher, 
of the legislation that has been so much talked of I ought most certainly rather to hide than to dis- 
cane later, after the tide of prosperity had begun | cover. One horse would have been equal to the | 
to set in. Indeed, legislation hardly touched the | work performed, though two were actually em- | 
fringe of the difficulty. What really saved the | ployed. Heat may thus be produced merely by 
situation was seience. A simple invention of a | the strength of a horse. 
generation ago saved New Zealand from what | “By meditating on the results of these experi- | 
looked like impending bankruptcy and made | ments, we are naturally brought to that great 
profound changes in various other parts of the | | question which has so-often been the subject of 
world. In order to appreciate the significance of | speculation amongst philosophers ; namely, What 
that invention and really to understand its mean- | is heat? Is there any sueh 
ing we must take a glance into an earlier age. | thing as an igneous fluid? 


| 





| speed for hydrogen at the temperature of fr eezing | 


| by means of an injection of cold water, but the 


| gas the faster do its particles vibrate. 


| press it forward. It is, therefore, the violent | 


water is roughly a mile a second. The hotter the | process was simplified and improved by cooling 
the compressed air in a surface cooler. ‘This cool- 
This violent motion of the particles enables the | ing was continued unti] the temperature was a 
gas to overcome resistance and to do work. The | few degrees—about five—from the original tem- 
gas, for example, in the cylinder of an engine, if | perature of the cooling water, and then the air 
it is hot, will strike forcibly against a piston and | was allowed to expand suddenly into another 
cylinder in which was a piston that could move 
motion in the particles of the gas that forms the | against resistance and so do work. When the 
source of power in the steam engine, and it is| | compressed air expanded in this way the temper- 
| that motion which constitutes what we call heat. ature fell to sixty or eighty degrees below zero. 
Let us suppose, then, that we have hot air in a| Thus by merely working a steam engine on 
| cylinder, one end of which can be moved back- | | board a ship it was possible to maintain a very 
ward and forward, like the piston of an engine, | low degree of temperature even in the tropics, 
thus enlarging or diminishing the space occupied | and the problem of transporting perishable arti- 
by the gas in the cylinder. If the gas is hot ed cles from the ends of the earth was solved. What 
, begin with, its particles will be in violent motion ; | that meant to a little country like New Zealand, 
they will press against the | witha population of about a million, may be in- 








Heat and cold had been the daily exper ience | Is there anything that with « 
of mankind from the beginning, and thoughtful | | Propriety can be called ca-°* 
men had pondered over their meaning for many | lorie? We have seen that a 
a generation. It was not, however, until the eve very. considerable quantity 
of the nineteenth century that men began to get a | of heat may be excited by 
clear understanding of the nature of heat. Before: the friction of two metallic 
that time philosophers and men of science sup- | surfaces and given off in a 
posed that heat was a substance. They called it | constant stream or flux in 
caloric, and they thought of a hot body as being | all directions without inter- 


of Cambridge 
brilliant teache 








Scottish by birth, a graduate 


trator, first in the University 
_ of New Zealand and then at 
the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the late Dr. 
Maclaurin was one of the 
greatest of modern educators 


piston and move it forward dicated by the fact that the country now exports 
against resistance and thus | ina single year more than twenty million dollars’ 
will do work. worth of meat, ten million dollars’ worth of butter 
That doing of work is only | and five million dollars’ worth of cheese. 
another name for the expend-| Whereas just before the advent of refrigeration 
iture of energy, and, aecord- | the price of butter and cheese in New Zealand 
ing to the doctrine of the| was sixteen cents a pound, of mutton six cents 
conservation of energy, en- | and of beef nine cents, the farmers now obtain 
ergy expended in one place in the London markets prices comparable with 
is always at the expense of | those that prevail wherever the high cost of 


University, a 
rand adminis- 











filled with this fluid substance, which could be ruption or intermission and 


energy somewhere else. In | living is a matter for general] discussion. 








line. The crew were more than ready to call the | Afar, the little schooner, manned only by 
inventor of the swordfish seine a rattle-brained | the cook, soared slowly on a long swell, then | 
lunatic. Already they were dubbing his con- | | settled in the hollow behind it. A steamer—a | 
traption ‘‘Coalhod’s Folly,’’ and Cap’ Hedg- | tug with three, loaded barges in tow—forged 


‘*No,’’ said the skipper, ‘‘I cal’late she’ll go| ‘‘The worst of it is,’’ lamented Tom, ‘‘there 
| a@ couple of points to the east’ard of us.’’ ain’t no comeback. If we clutter up navigable 
‘So it seemed, but the tug soon altered her | waters with our gear, we have to take the 
course and headed for the small boats. chances. And I guess we got to say good-by 





kins was almost prepared to confess its failure 
himself. The unwieldy seine filled the boat to 
overflowing with its bulk; handling. it was 
back-breaking work ; and the quarry, cornered, 
showed a disposition to impale the boats with 
his sword. The crew declared that the seine was 
big and heavy enough to catch a sea serpent. 
‘Two hundred iron dollars hove plumb over- 





board !’’ grumbled Hackman. ‘‘ Two hundred !’’ 


past her close aboard; the fishermen could 
hear the throb of her engines at two miles. 

Away on the southern board a darker streak 
showed the coming of a breeze. The barges, 
overtaken, made sail to help their tug. The 
Trade Wind kept off and came down toward 
the boats wing and wing. 

‘That blamed towboat’!l scare the fish clean 
to Georges! ’’ grumbled Pete as he watched. 


‘«That’s a crazy stunt,’’ observed Tom Hack- 
man. ‘‘If he keeps on that way, he’ll run 
plumb over our gear.’”’ 

‘One of them Rockport netters lost eight 
nets in Ipswich Bay last week jest like that!’’ 
said Garvey excitedly, and, standing on a 
thwart, he first brandished both his long arms 
in warning to the oncoming tug and pointed 





toward the bobbing cork that marked the net. 


to it pretty quick now.’’ 

But Cap’n Hodgkins seemed strangely un- 
affected by the prospective loss of his property. 
As a matter of plain fact, he had slapped his 
thigh resoundingly once without warning, and 
now there was a mildly interested, superior 
expression on his face as he watched the tug. 

On she came, unswerving, abreast the fresh- 





| ening breeze, a magnificent ship fit te combat 
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Neptune in all his moods. Black smoke belched 
anew from her tall funnel and hurried on 
ahead over the bows. The trailing barges’ 
smutty sails yearned and strained, pushing 
their best. From the vantage of the lofty pilot- 
house window a red-faced man brought a 
mezaphpne to bear on the boats. 


‘*Remember what I told you, you jay Smart | 


Aleck ?’’ came the words. ‘‘Next time don’t 
talk so much with your mouth !’’ 

‘* Sufferin’ fishhooks! It’s Fatty!’’ gasped 
Hackman. 

‘*Sure,’’ said the captain calmly. ‘‘How was 
it them fellers spelled ‘fish’ ?’’ 

And the tug, with a snowy little drift at her 
cutwater, hit the line of cork floats like a cat 
pouncing on a mouse. The corks vanished. 

But that was no common net. Its like was 
never seen before or since. Whatever its other 
shortcomings, it was no gauzy fabric to be cut 
in twain by the mere passage of a steamer, 
even though the engines were the most .power- 
ful of their type on the coast. 

For an instant the engines of the tug churned 
madly in reverse, as a man too late tries to 
cheek himself on the brink of a cliff. Then 





they stopped abruptly with a succession of dull 
thumps. The immense propeller was desper- 
ately choked and tangled in the tough meshes 
of Cap’n Coalhod’s Folly. 

Steam snorted gutturally in a long white 
plume of excess energy from the slender escape 
pipe of the tug. Up sailed the barges, like 
sheep following the bellwether even to disas- 
ter. Now, amid a babel of hoarse commands, 
shrieking whistles, sails lowered by the run 
and the jarring rumble of huge anchors hastily 
dropped under foot, they first rammed the tug, 
then one another. Chain cables crossed and 
twisted, interminable hawsers snarled and 
interwove. With a clamor of grinding fenders 
and guards, ship lurched against ship. The 
unwilling barges enwrapped the tug as malig- 
nant spiders might truss up a fly. 

On the bridge of the tug a rotund and ruddy 
captain shouted and danced and beat his meg- 
aphone into flinders on the pipe rail in rage. 

‘Tf you’ll quit talkin’ so much with your 
mouth, neighbor,’’? drawled Cap’n Coalhod, 
‘*we’ll run into Portsmouth and send a tug out 
to get ye—for a couple of hundred good iron 
dollars—and after that we’ll call it square!’’ 


GLAREA3Ge 


CBy — Hill Allee 


LL the day before, the 
heavy snow had 
melted under a 


warm sun. By evening the 
thinnest spots were bare, 
and from the snowdrifts 
that were left water ran 
steadily down the wheel 
ruts and the roadside 
ditches. Water stood on 
the river ice. Late in the 
night came a quiet rain. 
By this time it had grown 
much colder, and the rain 
froze as-it fell. he clear February sun- 
rise lighted a countryside magnificently 
sheeted in glare ice. At half past six o’clock 
Henry MacClintock picked his way cautiously 
across the back yard to the lean-to shed where 
the school automobile hack stood. Henry was 
tall and big-boned for his seventeen years; but 
he was none too certain of his rapidly growing 
body, and, besides, he knew better than to trust 
glure ice. ‘The bare path was as smooth as if it 
had been waxed and polished. The Scotch collie 
slipped and coasted, and the old rooster stepped 
with stiff-legged apprehension. 

Pushing back the shed door, Henry stood for 
a moment looking at the hack. He had never 
enjoyed driving it, and on this day there was 
good reason to dread the trip. However, the 
engine warmed up quickly, and Henry, steer- 
ing away from the slippery wheel tracks, 
backed the machine up the slope to the drive- 
way. Stopping it there in a well-chosen spot, he 
brought his broom and brushed out the inside 
of the hack. 

Under his breath he whistled a little tune, 
marked with louder toots of disgust as he 
came upon the usual evidences of spoiled little 
Sammy Tarpen. The remains of Sammy’s 
luncheon littered the floor; a half-eaten drum- 
stick was poked behind the leather cushion on 
the seat. A picture in pink chalk, labeled crook- 
edly ‘‘HENRYS GIRL,’’ decorated the door. 
Henry washed it off with a handful of snow. 
He felt more certain than ever that it had been 
Sammy who had meddled with the gasoline 
feed the day before. Henry had had to spend 
his whole noon hour in regulating it properly. 

Mr. MacClintock came past with a bucket 
of shelled corn for the hens. He was walking 
carefully and was holding the bucket well out 
to balance himself. 

‘*Think you’d better go this morning?’’ he 
asked anxiously. 

It had not occurred to Henry that he could 
stay at home. 

**Got to,’’ said Henry. ‘‘I guess it won’t be 
so bad. She backed out of the shed without 
any trouble.’’ 

‘*Aren’t there some chains that go with the 
outfit?’’ 

‘*'rustee won’t buy ’em. Says the township 
hasn’t any money.”’ 

‘* Well, be careful,’’ his father ‘cautioned 


him. ‘‘Go slow. I’ve not seen glare ice like | 


this for five years.’’ 
The hack was a home-carpentered body set | 
on the framework of an old automobile. It was | 





ORAWN BY 
WwW. 0. EATON 


The two dollars a day 
that he received for the 
work and that would 
help toward paying for 
his first year at the state 
agricultural college were 
welcome to Henry, but 
he earned every cent of them. 
He felt that it had been partly 
careful driving and paftly pure 
luck that he had never had serious 
trouble with the machine. What it 
would do on that morning’s icy road 
he could only guess. ‘ 

Climbing in, he started the engine. 
The hack went down the driveway 
quite handsomely, slipped as it turned 
out to the pike and then steadied 
again. Ahead the last night’s muddy 
road had frozen into deep ruts; it 
afforded rough but fairly safe going. The 
first six miles of the school route outlined 
the sides of a rectangle of level corn coun- 
try and brought him back again to his 
starting point at home. By the time he had 
swung safely round the rectangle and picked 
up ten of the children, Henry was not worry- 
ing so much. The engine was answering easily, 
and his hands were not too cold to steer well. 

The children were so intent on watching the 
glittering beech grove and the silver lace of 
the woven-wire fences that they behaved as 
well as heart could wish. The one exception 
was Sammy Tarpen, and Henry was too busy 
to notice him. 

Sammy wore his new ‘‘soldier suit,’’ with a 
handkerchief bordered with flags showing in 
one pocket. His mother had admired him very 
much when he had put on the suit, and Sammy 
was painfully astonished, therefore, when the 
other children, after giving him one glance, 
turned back again to the brilliant world out- 
side. He squirmed and twisted ostentatiously, 
| but no one paid any attention to him or to his 
| suit, and by the time they reached the long 


roomy and substantial but dangerously top- | Cadman hill he was in deep sulks. 


heavy and hard for the engine to pull. When | 
it was loaded with fifteen school children it | 
became distressingly unwieldy. 

The local genius who had made and driven 
it its first year had gone off to training camp 


driving it had been given to Henry almost 
without asking him about it. The older men 
were working overtime to get the wheat planted 
and the corn gathered, and Henry was known 
to be a quiet, responsible boy with two years’ 
experience in driving his father’s automobile. 


The Cadman hill was a narrow, difficult bit 
| of road at ordinary times. Henry stopped well 
| back from the head of it to take in the two Cad- 
man granddaughters, and while they climbed 


| in he walked ahead to investigate. 
in the first draft with nearly all of the other | 
young men of the neighborhood. The job of | 


The hill itself was a seventy-five-foot bluff 
cut deep by a little creek that ran along not 
far from the foot. The road left its straight 
line and followed the top of the bluff for a 


| little way before it twisted down a shallow cut 


along the face of the bluff. On the left side 
of the road the gravelly bluff was so steep 
that no fence was needed. At the right a rickety 





| 


board railing guarded the edge. Beyond the | the ice, Ilenry climbed into the hack and started 


railing the bluff, thick with berry bushes and | 


young trees, dropped sharply. , Coming home | 
the evening before, Henry had 
found the snow water running 
swiftly down the cut side of the 
bluff and across the road in wide 
streams that wiped out the wheel 
tracks as fast as the hack moved 
on. Only down in the bottom 
lands had the snowdrifts per- 
sisted. So long as the sun was 
out, the water from above seeped 
under the thick snow down to 
the creek. At night it had frozen 
on the road and on the bluff side 
in smooth wide sheets, and the 
rain had given a last polishing 
to the surface. 

It was a piece of bad road; but on the other 
side of the creek it appeared to be much better. 
When he should have descended the long hill 
Henry anticipated no more trouble. 

** You kids,’’ he commanded, ‘‘ all of you 
climb out of there. You’ve got to walk down 
this hill. And don’t you take any chances. If 
your feet start to slip, sit down and slide, and 
you won’t get hurt. If you’re afraid, wait here 
and I’1l come back and get you after I’ve driven 
this old bus down to the bridge. ’’ 

His proposal proved popular. The whole 
hackload apparently was eager to slide down, 
head or feet first, but not altogether from a 
desire for safety. Well assured that none of his 
charges would break their necks by a fall on 










































































Mf HENRY TRIED 
f TO LAY A 
STRAIGHT 
COURSE 
AGAIN, BUT 
HE COULD 
NOT QUITE 
DO IT 








it. Of his own safety he was less certain. -The 
road sloped slightly to the outer edge, and the 
hack at once showed a tendency 
to slide over. Henry drove as 
near as he could to the bluff, 
but there was not much room 
to spare, and he did not wish to 
bump the nose of his machine 
into the steep bank. 

Just ahead at a little bend in 
the road he noticed a raspberry 
bush. Ordinarily it was an incon- 
spicuous, upright young bush; 
but in the night its branches had 
been cased in ice, and it hung out 
heavily over the road. To Henry's 
nervous imagination it seemed a 
dangerous obstacle; he steered 
wide of it, and in that instant he knew that 
he had lost control of the heavy old hack. 

The back wheels slipped toward the outer 
edge of the road. Henry twisted the wheel in 
vain; the body of the hack lurched slowly side- 
wise. In another minute the whole machine 
promised to go tumbling over the edge, gears 
over top. 

Shutting off the gasoline, Henry disentangled 
himself from the steering wheel and prepared 
to jump. He was thankful that none of the 
children had come down with him. But even 
as that thought flashed into his mind from the 
rear of the hack rose yell after yell. Henry got 
back into his seat again, almost as angry with 
Sammy Tarpen as he was frightened at their 
common danger. Sammy’s injured vanity had 
kept him from walking with the other children. 
Henry did not know that; he only knew that 
he must stay with the hack because there was 
no time to get Sammy out. 

Luck gave him a moment’s advantage. The 
rotten old guard railing held and steadied the 
hack body for an instant, and in that second 
Henry gave the engine gasoline. To his great 
surprise the wheels caught and the hack scram- 
bled ahead. 

The brief respite, however, did not give the 
hack purchase enough to round the bend where 
the raspberry bush hung over the road; it 
skidded toward the outer edge again. Henry 
could not make the turn. . He had a faint hope 
that the fence would help his brakes enough 
to stop the machine. 

Behind him Sammy, somewhat reassured, 
peered out between the oilcloth curtains at the 
front. But at that moment the hack crashed 
through the fence, head-on, and Sammy, after 
one terrified glance, ducked back and curled 
into a tight little ball with only one hand out 
to clutch the back of the seat. 

Nothing was left for Henry to do except to 
drive down the seventy-five-foot bluff as best 
he could, and what followed happened much 
too swiftly for him to remember in any detail. 

The trail left behind told of crushed tangles 
of little bushes and a rotten stump or two 
devastated, but Henry had no time to notice 
such unimportant items. A shower of brittle 
twigs and tiny icicles flung sidewise from the 
pliable saplings stung his face. He could see 
only the bigger trees through the pelting little 
storm, although“he knew that the undergrowth 
was slowing the hack enough to give him some 
chance to steer. He did not, however, dare 

turn out six inches more than necessary to 

avoid the tall poplar trunks; driving 
straight ahead was bad enough, but it 
was much better than the possibility 

of rolling or somersaulting down. 
Halfway to the bottom he consid- 
ered the advisability of heading for 
a tree that was almost in his path. 
The hack was jumping wildly and 
he was afraid of being jolted loose 
from the wheel, but hedecided swiftly 
against a sudden stop. He could not 
get the tree directly in line with him, 
and the chance of caroming away 
from it and upsetting was too great. 
‘ He was glad of his choice. A care- 
, ful side swerve sent them past the 
tree and brought them into a fairly 
clear space. But farther down near 
the foot of the bluff were two half- 
grown elms only about the width 
of the hack apart. Henry aimed 
painstakingly for this passageway ; 
through it he could see the safe, 

level pasture, deep with snow. 

Then abruptly the right front 
wheel rose up; under an innocent 
covering of dead pennyroyal and 

boneset there had hidden a solid 
eight-inch piece of log. The hack 
jounced hard once, and 
then again when the 
back wheel struck the 
log. Henry tried to lay 
a straight course again, 
but he could not quite 
do it. 

The body of the hack 
glanced against one of 
the elms with enough 
force to strip away the 
ice- bound bark. The 
steering wheel dived 
back and landed a stun- 
ning blow in Henry’s 
ribs. For a second he 
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A FLIGHT FROM PETROGRAD a 


Chapter Two, in which a contribution 
box is passed 


the presence of the red flags on the sides 

‘of their car. The station master laughed 
incredulously, and so did the two bridge guards ; 
the crowd scowled and jeered. Clearly the Bol- 
sheviki were not in favor at this hamlet. 

‘‘We’d better get away,’’ Comstock said to 
Dermot in low tones. 

The young Scot at once started the car, but 
at the ferry they were again delayed, for the 
scow was at the other bank and the ferry- 
man nowhere in view. Dermot sounded the 
electric horn on the car, and then Lexy got 
out and rang a bell that hung between two 
posts. While doing so, he saw that a crowd of 
people were following them from the hamlet. 

At last the ferryman appeared 
and began to haul the scow across 
by the cable, but when he reached 
the slip he looked at the heavy car 
dubiously. 

‘*How much does it weigh?’’ he 
demanded. 

‘*A hundred poods,’’ Dermot re- 
plied at a venture. 

The ferryman still looked doubt- 
ful, but at last made a sign for them 
to drive upon the boat. Fearing that 
the car might run off the scow into 
the river, the countess, with the 
child in her arms, climbed hastily 
out of the rear door. Dermot then 
drove aboard. 

Meanwhile the crowd of people 
from the hamlet had come up, and 
they seemed in an ugly mood. 

‘*Turn them back !’’ one of them 
called out to the ferryman. ‘*Don’t 
let them cross !’’ 

Thereupon Comstock and Lexy 
took hold of the cable and with a 
hard pull started the scow off from 
the slip. Angry shouts rose from 
the mob on the shore, and several 
of the peasants hurled rocks. Der- 
mot took hold of the cable with the 
others, and they managed to haul 
the scow out into the stream. The 
ferryman refused to help, but at 
last they got the boat across and 
into the slip on the other side. After 
paying the toll they went on. 

When presently they came to 


[: was not easy to explain to the bystanders 





The road still bore away to the northeast 
round desolate marshes. Not a human habita- 
tion appeared anywhere. It was now three 
o’clock, with darkness not far off, and the 
prospect of passing the night in such a wilder- 
ness was not pleasant. 

About dusk they met a horse and sledge 
driven by a bearded peasant. Lexy hailed him 
and asked how far it was to the next hamlet. 
The peasant, staring hard at the car, muttered 
that the nearest village was six versts distant. 
Comstock then asked whether the road they 
were following would take them to Vologda; 
but the man merely shook his head as if he 
had never heard of such a place. 

They drove on and as night fell reached a 
small river spanned by a bridge that was floored 
with loose planks. On the other side of the 
stream were several dark buildings, one of 





Dermot had been much occupied in cleaning 


, C. A. Stephens 
the car. Owing to the snow and the mud, he 


found that one litre of their fuel was good for | nuts that needed tightening. Finding that he 


no more than three versts, or about two miles. 
However, they felt sure they would have no 
trouble in getting a fresh supply at the water- | 
fall. During the evening Lexy put the machine | 
gun in order and packed up the ammunition 
rolls; he also overhauled the rifles that lay in 
the bottom of the car and put two of them into | 
the rack at the right of his seat. 
They went on at sunrise. The road was not | 





had lost a necessary wrench from the tool box, 
he presently set off afoot toward the inhabited 
part of the town, in the hope of finding a 
garage or a hardware shop. 

He was gone for some time. Meanwhile Com- 
stock, Lexy and the countess brewed tea and 
prepared supper. All were hungry, for they 
had eaten nothing since breakfast. 

Dermot finally returned in some excitement ; 


so good as on the previous day; it was more | his first words were that he had bought a can 
hilly, and there were constant sloughs of mud | of red paint, to paint red flags on the car again. 
and water. As a result they got on slowly, ‘* This is a red-hot Bolshevist town! ’’ he 
especially since Dermot insisted on stopping | exclaimed. ‘‘‘The factory workers are going to 
at each of the four hamlets that they passed, | have a big meeting to-night, and they say they 
in order to buy kerosene. His Scotch careful-| are going to kill the owner of the tanneries 


ness made him anxious to keep the tank filled. | 


ORAWN BY GEORGE A. HARKER 





“THEY'VE GOT GOLD, BUT THEY DON'T GIVE ANYTHING!” 


another village they decided, in order to avoid | which loomed up very large in the obscurity. 
further trouble, to drive through it at speed. | When they started to cross the bridge, the | hamlets kept Russian kerosene from Baku. | currency. Whereupon Dermot had retorted that 
flimsy structure immediately began to crack | Generally, too, the travelers were able to pur- | he would pay for it in gold, had flung down a 
and to settle down. Dermot applied the full | chase loaves of rye bread, sugar and potatoes. | sovereign—one that Comstock had intrusted to 
power of the engine, and with a bound and a| Prices were exorbitant, however, and all the! him—and had declared in turn that he would 


After passing through, however, they stopped, 
and Comstock and Lexy went back to the store 
and bought a small can of paint and a brush, 
with which to paint out the red flags on the 
ear. They asked for dark blue or black, but 
yellow was the only color in stock at the store. 

‘*No matter!’’ Lexy said. ‘‘ Anything except 
red!’’ 

After they had gone on for several versts 
and had entered a forest, Dermot pulled up, 
and Comstock tried his skill with the brush. 
The car, when he had finished, was a curious 
sight, with'half of each of its black sides painted 
a brilliant orange yellow! 

They went on for an hour or two, occasion- 
ally meeting peasants drawing loads of timber 
and of firewood to the railway stations for 
shipment to Petrograd. Except for the clearings 
about the railway, the country, as far as the 
eye could see, was a vast snowy plain, sparsely 
wooded by birch and pine forests. 

At last the road, which had thus far fol- 
lowed the railway, diverged from it to the north 
and skirted an apparently endless succession 
of marshes. After a while they saw coming 
toward them some distance ahead a crowd of 
thirty or forty men, all of whom appeared to 
be carrying weapons on their shoulders. 

‘*T dinna like their looks!’’ said Dermot. 

‘*Go at full speed!’’ urged Comstock. 

Dermot did so and tooted the horn savagely. 
As they came nearer, Lexy again thrust out 
the muzzle of the machine gun. 

The men stopped short in the road, stared 
for an instant and then, as the car rushed 
toward them, fled in a panic for the brushwood 
on the marsh. Those in the car now saw that 
what they had taken for weapons were merely 
axes, levers and other tools; the supposed Bol- 
sheviki were a gang of peaceful woodcutters. 


Nearly all the little general stores in the | 


because he has shut down!’’ Dermot produced 
his can of paint and a brush. ‘‘ How 
will red look on that orange yel- 
low ?’’ he asked. 

Comstock laughed; but Lexy ob- 
jected most decidedly. 

‘*There shall be no red paint put 
on this car!’’ cried the young cadet. 

‘* But, man, what’s the difference 
to us?’’ Dermot exclaimed. ‘‘One 
fool Russian revolution is as good’s 
another to me.’’ 

‘*But not to me!’’ Lexy rejoined 
warmly. ‘‘So you can throw away 
that red paint.’’ 

Dermot said no more about the 
paint, but after they had eaten he 
proposed to Lexy and Comstock 
that they should return into the 
town and hear what the Bolshevist 
orators had to say. The young 
American, thinking that they would 
not be noticed in a great crowd of 
people, readily agreed; but Lexy 
declined to leave his mother and 
little sister alone. 

It would have been well if Dermot 
and Comstock had also remained 
away from the Bolshevist rally. At 
the garage where he had got the 
wrench the Scot had unwittingly 
dropped a word that led to trouble. 
When the Esthonian who kept the 
place had asked two rubles for 
the wrench, Dermot had bluntly 
declared that it was not worth half 
that sum. The man had replied 
angrily and had added that Dermot 
would have to pay in silver and not in paper 


roar the heavy machine literally climbed the | storekeepers demurred at taking Russian paper | not take the change in paper. 


last half of the bridge. 
They now saw that the hamlet consisted of 


the large building with several log houses | 


currency ; but their eyes shone greedily at the 
sight of English gold. | 
It was after sunset when they reached a/| 


While they waited, the garage keeper, hold- 
ing the sovereign in his hand, asked Dermot 
where he got his English money. Dermot re- 


grouped round it. Pulling up, Dermot sounded | town in which there were a number of fac-| plied offhand that a young American who 
the horn, but no one responded. ‘They had | tories, tanneries and distilleries on the east | was traveling with him had gold. Hasty speak- 


|almost come to the opinion that the village | bank of a rapid river. Because the car always|ing was Dermot’s greatest failing. Several 


was deserted when they saw a light coming} roused the curiosity of passers-by, Comstock | persons were in the garage at the time. 
from the farthermost cabin. Presently an old | hesitated to enter so large a place and urged| When Comstock and Dermot reached the 


woman carrying a lantern approached and in 
answer to their question told them that she 
was now the sole inhabitant of the place; that 
the large building had once been a distillery. 


The great folding doors of the building stood | 


open. The fugitives ran the car inside and | 
prepared to pass the night there. The old peas- 
ant woman was much pleased to have visitors. 
She showed them where they could kindle a 
fire in one of the old brick retorts and brought 
them some potatoes that she herself had raised. 
Odors of vodka still impregnated the empty 
old building; yet with a fire burning brightly 
the travelers found the place cheery enough, 
although two owls up under the roof uttered 
lugubrious notes at intervals. The old woman, 
whose name was Klavdia, lingered about them 
until a late hour, and after bidding them good 
night she returned to bring a little jar of honey 
for the child. Klavdia did not know how far 
it was to Vologda, but she thought that they 
could get information at a town near a water- 
fall, seventy versts to the east. 

At one side of the old retort in which they 
had built their fire Lexy rigged a bunk for 
the night. and shared it with Comstock and 





Dermot. The countess preferred the warmer 
tonneau of the car for herself and her child. 


that they wait until after dark before crossing | 
the bridge over the river. Ac- 
cordingly, Dermot turned into 
a little lane among woodpiles, 
and waited there for an hour. 
They then crossed over and, 
without any lights on, passed 
through one long street, then 
several shorter ones, and came 
at last to a quarter where there 
were many small, dark houses 
that seemed to be wholly un- 
inhabited. Later they learned 
that, owing to the revolution, 

many of the factories were closed and that the | 
workmen had moved away for lack of work. | 

A little farther on they crossed another bridge | 
spanning a canal and came to a huge building 
with large double doors that stood open. 

‘*Ten to one that’s another old vodka mill!’’ 
Lexy exclaimed and, getting down, peered in- 
side. ‘‘Yes, no mistaking that smell !’’ 

As they had found the other distillery so 
comfortable a shelter, they decided to put in 
here for the night. They switched on the head- 
light; but for some reason, after looking about, 
Dermot decided to turn the car round and back 
in. He was troubled about a certain valve and 





deserted factory in which the meeting was to 
be held, they saw that a plat- 
form had been erected for the 
speakers, one of whom was a 
woman. As many as a thousand 
people had assembled, but the 
two young foreigners managed 
to get in and to find seats on 
one of the looms. The speeches 
were of the usual violent sort; 
and finally the woman orator 
made an impassioned appeal for 
contributions to the cause of 
the Bolshevist revolution. 

When boxes were passed, neither Comstock 
nor Dermot felt called upon to contribute to 
such a cause and sat quietly without respond- 
ing. But some one who had been at the garage 
espied Dermot and called out derisively: 

‘¢ The Englishman doesn’t give anything! 
The American doesn’t give anything! They’ve 
got gold, but they don’t give anything!”’ 

‘*Let’s go,’” Comstock said. They started out 
amid hoots and jeers; some of the men seemed 
inclined to block their progress, but at last 
they reached the door and hurried up the street. 
So far as they saw, no one followed them. 

TO BE CONTINUED 





completely lost his grip, but he was driving 
again when they made the last few feet of the 
slope and settled sidewise into a snowdrift. 


the aid of a stout stick. Behind him the excited 
faces of the children peered over the broken 





railing. 


Curiously enough, in the half minute of their| The sight of the children reminded Henry of 
wild careening Henry had forgotten all about | Sammy, and, opening the hack door, he looked 
Sammy. His first thought was to find out how | in. Down at the far front of the hack lay 
much the machine had suffered. Apparently | Sammy, still curled up and too thoroughly 
nothing was hurt except the front wheel, thor- | frightened to ery. Reaching in his long arm, 
oughly fractured by its collision with the log | Henry pulled Sammy from the hack, shook 


and finally crushed by the weight of the hack. 
He decided to bring a new wheel at noon and 
to see what he could do then with a team to 
help haul the hack out. 
‘*Hey, there!’’ he heard a voice from above. 
Down the path left by the hack came 
Grandpa Cadman, progressing nimbly with 


him out as if the boy had been a folded towel, 
and set him on his feet. 
Grandpa Cadman looked from one to the 
other with a queer expression on his face. 
‘*Well, Henry,’’ he remarked, ‘‘had to have 
company, did you? It was a little too lone- 
some to try breaking your bones by yourself ?’’ 


Henry grew very red; he did not answer. 
A minute before he had been congratulating 
himself that they had got off so well. Now, 
under Grandpa Cadman’s eyes, it seemed that 
he had really bungled his job. He had not taken 
enough care of Sammy. 

Up spoke a small shaky voice from his elbow, 
where Sammy was now ‘mopping his tears 
with a red-white-and-blue handkerchief. 

‘* *Twasn’t Henry’s f-fault ; he didn’t know 
I was in there till I yelled. And he didn’t 
jump and leave me there. ’’ 

The old man looked from Henry to Sammy. 


sternly. ‘‘What say we take away your com- 





mission and give it to Henry ? What say, now ta 


‘* And you in soldier clothes!’’ he said | 


‘© It w-won’t be big enough for Henry! ”’ 
sobbed Sammy. ‘‘ But I’ll ask my mother if 
he can have it. It’s n-new.’’ 

Henry laughed; he found himself liking 
Sammy for the first time in their acquaintance. 

‘* Keep your new suit, Sammy,’’ he said. 
‘*That’s all right. Give me your hand. Let’s 
get up this hill.”’ 

Climbing up behind them, Grandpa Cadman 
| chuckled, too, under his beard. 

‘*You go ’long with the children to school, 
Henry, if you ain’t too shaken up,’’ he ordered. 
‘*1’ll come down with the team at noon and 
help get the hack up. And I’ll telephone to 
| the trustee. 1 told him last fall you was the 
| driver for this hack, and I’}l tell him again.’’ 
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HUGO STINNES 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HEN ignorance unites with poverty, 
credulity is born. 


HERE are men and women like candles, 
who must serve others, even to their own 
hurt; who light the way for all, but are them- 
selves consumed in the service. 
NE of the industries for which those 
opposed to prohibition manifested great 
solicitude before the new law went into effect 
was grape growing; the owners of vineyards, 
they said, would be ruined if wine were for- 
bidden. What sort of prophets they were ap- 
pears in the new quotations for grapes in Ohio. 
The old price was $75 a ton, the new is $125. 
IBRARIANS are expected to answer the 
most extraordinary questions. These, for 
example, were asked at the information desk 
in the public library at Washington: ‘‘What 
sort of hat would you wear in Java?’’ ‘“‘Who 
was Vice President during the Presideney of 
Benjamin Franklin ?” ‘‘How far is New York 
from Timbuktu?’’ ‘‘What do these highbrow 
writers mean by verse livver?’’ 


HE COMPANION recently commented 

on the regulation ordering the London 
police to give up the antiquated dark lanterns 
that they had carried for so many years. Now 
word comes from Paris that its police force is 
to give up sabres and carry American maga- 
zine pistols instead. Without doubt the change 
will make the force more efficient; but those 
who cling to old traditions and delight in the 
picturesque call ruefully to mind that the 
police of Paris have worn side arms for more 
than nine hundred years. 

HOUGH it be dangerous to joke at the 

expense of. kings, more than one story of 
such a jest has come down to us. When Charles 
II, proud of his reputed skill as a naval arehi- 
tect, asked a gentleman of his court if he did 
not think that the king would have made a good 
shipwright, he got the unexpected answer, 
‘‘T have always thought that Your Majesty 
would do better at any trade than your own.’’ 
William IV, when Prince of Wales, remarked 
in fun to the Seeretary of the Admiralty, 
‘‘When I am King, you shall not be Seeretary. 
What do you say to that?’’ ‘‘God save the 
King,’’ was the prompt reply. 

AGLES are not numerous anywhere in the 

world, but there have been more of them 
in Alaska than in any other region. Two years 
ago the Territorial legislature, influenced by 
stories of the depredations that eagles were 
making on the salmon beds, passed a law that 
set a bounty of fifty cents a head upon them. 
Since then, up to the beginning of this year, 
the bounty has been claimed and paid on 5060 
eagles, Now the societies interested in protect- 
ing wild life are taking the matter up. What 
damage the eagles do to the fisheries amounts 
to little, for the salmon. die, anyway, after 
spawning, and it is chiefly the dead fish that 
the birds eat. We need not worship the Amer- 
ican eagle as ancient nations worshiped their 
symbolic animals, but at least we need not 
exterminate his kind. 

F a stowaway from a foreign port to America 
escapes from the ship in a United States 

port, it isa serious matter for the captain, as 
the master of a ship that recently reached 


Boston from Naples realized when two stowa- | 


ways escaped and he became liable to a fine of 
five hundred dollars for each of them. But the 
men below decks, having no such responsibility, 
are delighted to find a stowaway, for the watch 
that discovers him ‘‘owns’’ him, and the men 
in that watch are entitled by custom to force 
him to do the dirtiest and hardest work that 
falls to their lot. Between an angry captain 
and an eager erew the stewaway is likely to 





have excellent reasons for regretting that he 
tried to steal his way across the sea. 


o 8 
FRANCE AND SYRIA 


YY carves te of France are dis- 
turbed by the policy that country is 
pursuing in Syria. It appears certain 
, to alienate from the Allied nations the sym- 
pathy of millions who served beside them in 
the war and helped them to put an end to the 
Turco-German menace:in Asia; it is no less 
likely to unite in hostility to the Christians 
all the people of Islam, whatever their quar- 
rels with one another have-been ; and it prom- 
ises to add another serious complication to 
the already threatening situation in the Near 


| East. 
|| France has, of course, a historic claim to 


be regarded as the protector of the Syrian 
Christians against their Turkish masters. Its 
| friendly interest in the Maronite Christians 


| |of the Lebanon goes back to the time of the 


Crusades, and its right to act as their guardian 
has been recognized by the other nations, 
Christian as well as Mohammedan, for nearly 
three hundred years. It has also a mandate 
from the League of Nations to guide the ad- 
ministration of the territory from the Taurus 
‘Mountains to the borders of Palestine. 

But the French cannot expect the Moslems 
of Syria to admit that their position as pro- 
tectors of the Maronites gives them the right 
to govern the Arabian disciples of Mohammed. 
And if the reports concerning the ultimatum 
served by Gen. Gouraud on King Feisal are 
correct, the French are asserting something 
more than a friendly protectorate over the 
newly formed kingdom of Syria. The use of 
the French language and of French coinage is 
not implied in the mandate; those conditions 
would be appropriate in a French colony, but 
hardly in an independent country that is under 
the temporary tutelage of a stronger and more 
advanced nation. ; 

The French assert their intention to labor 
for the economic and political regeneration of 
Syria, and their conduct in Algeria is sufficient 
evidence that they know how to rule Moslem 
people firmly, justly and on the whole wisely. 
But the Syrians are not to be thonght of as 
conquered by either France or England. King 
Feisal, who was a trusted and valuable ally 
during the war, had a right to expect for the 
new country that called him to its throne a 
status other than that of a French colony. The 
policy of M. Millerand is in danger of doing 
what Germany failed to do—that is, of uniting 
all Islam in hostility to the Allied nations; it 
gives the critics of France ground to accuse 
it of old-fashioned military imperialism. It is 
probable that the self-assertion of France is a 
way of serving notice on England that it must 
not think of linking up its Asiatic with its 
African sphere of authority by administering 
Syria as well as Mesopotamia and Palestine. 
So far it is comprehensible, for France is by 
no means resigned to seeing its ally in com- 
plete control of the Near East; but it will 
have unfortunate effects on the relations be- 
tween the Arabian Moslems and the Christian 
powers and on the interpretation by the neu- 
tral nations of the real meaning of a mandate 
from the League of Nations. 


os 


LINCOLN IN ENGLAND 


AST month a statue of Abraham Lincoln 
[- was unveiled in London in the presence 
of a most distinguished company. The 
address was delivered by a great American 
statesman, Mr. Elihu Root. 

The tribute to the memory of our great war 
President was no mere perfunctory compli- 
ment to a sister nation. It expressed the deep- 
est sentiments of all the British people. Even 
more than Americans, if that be possible, they 


to his country and to mankind. Among all 
the biographies of Lincoln there is none more 
profoundly sympathetic, none that places him 
on a higher plane of statesmanship, than that 
of Lord Charnwood. 

It is now’ more than half a century since 
Lincoln’s life was cut short by an assassin, 
and that is none too long a time to obtain true 
| and well - balanced views of a great popular 
leader. Contemporary estimates are rarely 
correct. The character of the man, his acts, 
his achievements, are more justly assessed 
when all the circumstances that affected them 
have become available to the historian. We 
now know the obstacles against which Lincoln 
had to contend and can appreciate the gran- 
deur of his victory over them. 

In its comments upen the life of Lincoln 





exalt his character, his ability and his services | 


the London press signiticantly urged his sturdy 
and unshaken courage in carrying out what 
he believed to be right as an example to be 
followed by the public men of to-day. It 
linked his name with that of Washington, as 
we do, and held up both men as types of the 
statesmanship that, if realized again in the 
flesh, might rescue the nations from the con- 
fusion that is their heritage from the war. 

Would that- Great Britain might not only 
admire those lefty types but discover them 
among its own people and make them its lead- 
ers; that Germany, too, might find men of 
such quality among its own sons! And Amer- 
ica in this third great crisis of its history is 
in equal need of a leadership like theirs. 


o¢ 


SPEED 


VERY wise man, who had reflected much 
A on past, present and future, believed 
that the distinguishing characteristic 
of the twentieth century is acceleration. He 
looked with anxiety and dread upon the uni- 
versal tendency to hurry forward with ever- 
increasing rapidity. On the other hand, we 
know a shrewd, staid old lady, a model of all 
the possible proprieties of life, who insists 
that she is perfectly ready to ride in anything, 
so it goes. 

Who will question that this old lady em- 
bodies the spirit of the age? Speed, speed is 
what we want; something that will go fast 
and long and hard. We want speed in the 
external world. No matter how much noise 
and fuss and bustle there is with it, we want 
speed. The motor cycle, the automobile are 
good enough; but may not the aéroplane be 
even better? Anything that will make a few 
more miles to the hour, even if we risk destruc- 
tion in the process. For the weak point of the 
speed mania, as of other manias, is that it be- 
comes an encroaching habit, and we are per- 
petually asking for more, more. And we want 
speed in the inner world as well-as in the 
outer—new, quick, crowding thoughts, new 
ideas; or, if thoughts cannot be made to come 
quick enough, new impressions will do, ever- 
rushing sensations of light and sound and eolor, 
a fresh set thronging in upon us before the old 
have time to fade. 
| Speed, inner or outer, means excitement, 
}and excitement helps us to forget; to forget 
| ene and worry, to forget pain and long dis- 
tress, to forget the slow, difficult, puzzling 
questions about God and life and the meaning 
of the world, which haunt some of us per- 
petually and which some of us are finding it 
harder and harder to answer, for all our speed. 

Unfortunately, while speed helps us to for- 
get many disagreeable and undesirable things, 
it at the same time lures us into oblivion of 
other things that are not so well forgotten. 
Speed appears to be quite incompatible with 
patience, and what do we need more than 
patience in the complicated life that confronts 
us to-day? And speed is the enemy of accu- 
racy. ‘‘Oh, well, just now we are in a hurry, 
and this is near enough:’’ And speed forbids 
thoroughness, the slow, careful adjustment of 
means to ends, without which even speed is 
too likely to end in ruin. 

There are two general considerations that it 
behooves those who love speed to remember. 
First, all speed has to be paid for. Speed of 
the body requires fuel, and fuel is not always 
so easily and so cheaply come by. Speed of the 
soul requires fuel also, and sooner or later it 
has to be paid for in fatigue and exhaustion, 
which are near neighbors to despair. Second, 
the great problem of life, for the individual 
and for the world, is to know not merely that 
you are going with velocity but whither that 
velocity is hurrying you. 


ee 
| GOVERNMENTAL EXTRAVAGANCE 
Ban of the great political parties con- 





demn the extravaganee of the govern- 

ment, and each lays the responsibility 
upon the other. Inasmuch as Democratic offi- 
| cers estimate and report the needs of their 
| respective departments, a Republican Congress 
| votes the appropriations, and a Democratic 
|administration then spends what has been 


| voted, the blame does not seem to rest exclu- 
} 


| sively upon either party. 

Neither party, indeed, believes that it has 
| Spent public money wastefully. No officer of 
| the government and no member of either 
| branch of Congress is willfully or consciously 
| guilty of supporting extravagant expendi- 
| tures. Yet the extravagance is a notorious 
fact, admitted by everyone, and it could result 
only from concert of action between Congress 
and the estimating and spending officers. 
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Public extravagance may be of two kinds: 
spending too much in doing things that are 
necessary functions of government, and extrayv- 
agance in adding new functions or enlarging 
others not essential to the public well-being. 
It is chiefly the latter form that is common 
now. No one can fairly accuse the public men 
of any party of making excessive appropria- 
tions for carrying on the great fundamental 
operations of the government. It is the setting 
up and supporting multifarious enterprises not 
heretofore maintained at public expense that 
is responsible for our extravagance. 

Even here there is need of diserimination 
and fair play for those who make the decisions. 
They cannot be condemned on a general 
charge, for there is a defense for engaging in 
every one of the branches of service that in 
the aggregate form the indictment. It is only 
when all the items are taken together that the 
accusation of extravaganee is plausible. 

The evil persists because so many men are 
inclined to economy only when economy ap- 
plies to, the projects of others. They are prone 
toe exaggerate the importance of any govern- 
ment function in which. they themselves are 
interested, and of course every bureau chief 
magnifies the importance of his own office. 

There will be no improvement until public 
men learn that they must submit their own 
projects to the same tests of expediency that 
they apply to the projects of others. 


od 


THE GREAT MAN OF GERMANY 


T is now two years since the defeat of 
if Germany in the field and almost two years 

since the fall and the flight of William II. 
That is time enough for the conditions that 
followed the revolution to ‘‘ show results ’’; 
for the men to appear whom those conditions 
are to make the masters of Germany. 

The most conspicuous and the most influen- 
tial man in Germany to-day is Hugo Stinnes. 
He has been called the German Napoleon, 
beeause he is the first really strong and mas- 
terful man to emerge from the confusion of the 
German revolution. But he is not at all like 
Napoleon. He is not a soldier, and not a states- 
man; he is a politician only so far as he finds 
it necessary to be one in order to protect his 
wealth. He is a leader of big business—what 
we used to call in the United States a captain 
of industry. His fortune is founded on coal 
mines; he was alr ady rich before the war, 
when he had begun to add iron mines to his 
coal mines and steel mills to his mining prop- 
erties. He was one of William’s financial and 
economic advisers during the war, and he used 
his position to add immensely to his wealth. 
He is accused of having urged and carried 
through—if he did not indeed originate—the 
policy of stripping the French and Belgian 
workshops of their machinery, and the depor- 
tation of Belgian workers for the benefit of 
himself and other German manufacturers. He 
has lately become a great builder and owner 
of ships and controls a great part of the inland 
water transportation system. He owns some 
seventy newspapers in Germany and a number 
of hotels. His hand is on almost every impor- 
tant branch of commerce. Through his news- 
papers he sways public opinion. He is the 
leader of the People’s party, the political or- 
ganization of the ‘‘business men’’ of Germany 
and the strongest anti-Socialistic party in the 
country. At Spa, where he went as economic 
adviser to the German negotiators, he was the 
central figure; a sturdy, dominating man, who 
said what he liked to the Allied premiers and 
gave the impression of meaning to put Germany 
on a business basis at oneve and of expecting 
to restore German preéminence by commercial! 
rather than by militaristic means. 

It is not yet certain that Germany is going 
on to a business basis, in spite of Herr Stinnes. 
Eastern Europe and western Asia may stil! 
prove able to flood it with the kind of revolu- 
tion that flourishes in those regions. But if 
Germany swings toward conservatism, Her: 
Stinnes, already the richest man and the most 
powerful personality in the nation, will be the 
organizer of its new industrial empire. What- 
ever form of government is adopted, he means 
to be—and very likely will be—the real ruler. 


2.2 


CHURCHMEN ON THE STEEL 
STRIKE 


7 ‘yw report of the committee appointed 
by the Interchurch World Movement to 
investigate the recent strike among the 

steel workers is interesting for two reasons. 

First, it is the report of supposedly impartial 

observers on an occurrence in the industria! 

world that has aroused much controversy, ati 
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in the next place it gives fresh evidence of the 
extent to whieh the Christian church is study- 
ing and striving with the social and economic 
problems of our daily life. 

It is possible that the report has not as much 
value as its sponsors believe. The committee 
of course had no special knowledge of the steel 
industry from the point of view either of the 
manufacturer or of the workman. Its views 
were reached by the application of ordinary 
intelligence and high standards of conduct to 
the obvious facts that the strike disclosed. 
It thinks that the steel corporation is too 
autocratic and mechanical in its methods, that 
it demands of some of its workmen hours 
of labor that are unnecessarily long and ex- 
hausting, and that it usually prevents the 
lower-paid workmen from organizing them- 
selves. The report implies on the other hand 
that the workingmen are too often seduced by 
the idea that they are serving their own inter- 
ests by deliberately diminishing production, 
and that they are not sufficiently careful to 
observe the agreements that they make with 
their employers. 

The findings may or may not be wholly 
justified, but the public will at least under- 
stand that they are made by sincere and un- 
biased investigators. 

One thing in the report we can all take to 
heart. The committee finds that it is the alien 
worker who suffers most from the conditions 
it criticizes. It believes that prejudice against 
the foreign-born laborer and dislike of him 
not only among the native-born employees of 
the company, in and out of authority, but in 
the community at large, cause injustice and 
hardship to be inflicted upon him. It is much 
to be feared that the committee’s conclusions 
on this point are warranted. The prejudice of 
which it speaks is not unnatural; almost every 
people feels it toward those of a different 
nationality who are not yet assimilated. But 
it is dangerous, névertheless. It builds up in 
our chief centres a discontented and rebellious 
element, smarting under a sense of injustice 
and hostile to the state of which it is a part. 
If there is any real peril to our institutions, it 
comes in large part from those of foreign birth 
who are conscious of suffering from such prej- 
udice and are suspicious of being callously 
exploited for the benefit of others. 


ar 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From August 5 to August 11) 


RESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN.—On 
August 7 Gov. Cox of Ohio was officially 
notified of his nomination for President by the 
Democrats. In his speech he declared firmly 
for the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles 
and the League of Nations covenant with no 
reservations except such as would explain more 
at length the responsibilities of the United 
States under that instrument. Two days later 
the committee notified Mr. Roosevelt of his 
nomination for Vice President. 
e 
ABOR.—On August 10 the Railway Labor 
Board handed down a decision awarding 
an increase of wages to employees of the Rail- 
way Express Company amounting to approx- 
imately $30,000,000 a year. The award is 
retroactive to May 1, 1920. ——President Wilson 
has requested the joint scale committee of 
miners and operators in the bituminous coal 
industry to meet and consider any existing 
inequalities in the wage scale authorized by 
the award of the Coal Commission. 
e 
OMAN SUFFRAGE. —The legislatures 
of Tennessee and North Carolina met in 
special session. The question of ratifying the 
nineteenth, or suffrage, amendment was to 
come before both bodies. 
e 
EXICO.—It is reported that Villa in 
return for surrendering is to receive a 
large landed estate in Durango, worth perhaps 
$2,000,000, and permission to keep fifty armed 
followers. ° 


HINA.—Dr. Sun Yat-sen, former president 

of China, authorizes the statement that 
the overthrow of Tuan Chi-jui and the Anfu 
party was not a check to the ambitions of Japan 
in China, but that it was planned by Japan 
because Tuan was ready to join the southern 
leaders in opposition to the Japanese control 
of China. He says that Gen. Chang Tso-lin, 
who is now in control of the situation in 
Peking, is quite subservient to Japan. 

eo 

IOTING.—Four men were killed and a 

number injured during disorders that 
accompanied a strike of street-car men in 
Denver, Colorado. The crowd, which was 





wrecked it. Order was restored by August 7, 
and the strike was called off by its organizers. 
—At West Frankfort, [llinvis, a mob, inflamed 
by the murder of two boys, which was attrib- 
uted to an Italian who lived in the town, 
attacked the houses of foreign residents gen- 
erally, setting fire to some and driving the 
occupants out of others. Several persons were 
killed and many injured before the militia got 
the situation under control. 
e 
HE PEACE AND THE LEAGUE.—On 
August 9 the treaty with Bulgaria was 
formally ratified at Paris by the signatures of 
all the powers who are parties to it. On the 
next day the treaty with Turkey was ratified 
at Sevres. The Turkish delegates signed, but 
those of Serbia and the Hejaz refused to do so. 
—The Council of the League of Nations, 
meeting at San Sebasti:in, voted to eall an 
International Financial Conference at Brussels 
for September 24 and to app int a permanent 
advisory commission on military and naval 
INTERNATIONAL : affairs, to give expert 
. ae advice on the restric- 
tion of armaments. 
e 
RELAND. — By a 
vote of 206 to 18 the 
British Parliament 





passed the govern- | 
ment’s bill designed to | 
restore order in I[re- 

land. The bill enlarged | 
the authority of the | 
military and  super-| 
sedes the ordinary 

legal tribunals by! 
courts-martial whenever the government sees 
fit to orderthe change. Archbishop Mannix 
of Melbourne, whose severe attacks on British 
policy while he was in this country attracted 
wide attention, was not permitted to land in 
Ireland. He was put ashore from the steamer 
at Penzance and went direct to London. 

Ss 


UNGARY.— The boycott and embargo 

declared against Hungary by some of the 
neighboring states that are under Socialist 
rule has been abandoned. It was reported 
that Hungary had arranged a military con- 
vention with France that bound Hungary to 
furnish 140,000 men to take part in the defense 
of central and western Europe against the 
Bolsheviki. e 


USSIA AND POLAND.— All the week | 
the Allied premiers tried to arrange an | 
armistice that would save Poland from conquest 
by the Russian Reds. The soviet government 





ARCHBISHOP MANNIX 








rejected the first proposals made by Mr. Lloyd | 
George and intimated that their army could | 
not be withheld from occupying Warsaw. Later | 
it was announced that the soviet representa- | 
tives would meet the Poles at Minsk to discuss | 
the terms of an agreement, but that fighting 
would not be suspended during the negotia- 
tions. Mr. Lloyd George and M. Millerand met 
at Hythe on August 8 and decided to renew 
the economic blockade of Russia if the Moscow 
government persisted in trying to crush Poland 
or to establish by force a soviet government 
at Warsaw. Sixteen leaders of the Labor party | 
in England thereupon issued a manifesto, | 
warning the premier that British labor would 
use its power to defeat _wrernationat 

Great Britain if it took 
action against Russia 
in defense of Poland. 
Speaking in Parlia- 
ment on August 10, 
Mr. Lloyd George de- 
clared that, although 
Poland had brought 
trouble on itself by in- 
vading the Ukraine 
against the advice of 
the Allies, Great Brit- 
ain could never con- 
sent to the destruction 
of the Polish nation. On August 10 our own 
government announced through Secretary 
Colby its policy toward Russia and Poland. 
That policy aims at preserving the political 
and territorial integrity of Poland, and at 
protecting Russia from any impairment of the | 
territory left to it by the Peace Congress at | 
Paris. At the same time the United States will | 
refuse to recognize the Bolshevik government | 
or to enter any conference that by implication | 
recognizes that régime. —— There was constant | 
fighting on the Polish frontier. In the south | 
the Poles held their ground and even retook 

the city of Brody. In the north they were less | 
fortunate. By means of an encircling move- | 
ment, mostly of cavalry, the Russians cut the 

main railway line from Danzig to Warsaw. 

The Poles asked Gen. Wevgand, head of the 

Allied mission, to reorganize their defense. — 

Russia is reported to have signed a peace with | 














GEN. WEYGANO 








with Finland. Russian forces, which were | 
reported to be under the command of Gen. 
Kuropatkin, have entered northern Persia and 


| were threatening Teheran at last reports. 
| They are acting in concert with Enver Pasha, 


aroused by the effort of the railway company | Mustapha Kemal Pasha and other Turkish 
to run cars with strike breakers, also broke | leaders in the effort to expel all French and 
lnto the building of the Denver Post and partly | British troops from western Asia. 
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Westclox 





How one father beat 


the tardy bell 


ACATION DAYS will be over 

pretty soon: time to settle down 
again into regular schedules of 
school and business. 

Young folks often sympathize 
with themselves at this time of 
year. They’d like to keep right on 
playing and fishing and camping. 

But fathers know better. They 
know that a// play and no work 
would soon “make Jack a dull boy.” 
That’s one saying that works both 
ways. 

In settling back into the harness 
after vacation, a good alarm clock 
helps a lot. It makes getting up on 
time much easier—and punctuality 
counts for quite a bit when report- 
card time comes around. 

In fact we know of one father 
who gives each one of his children 
a good alarm clock on the day the 
youngster enters school. 

He claims the clock is just as 
important as the school books he 
buys. He says that punctuality 
counts for even more in later life 
than fractions and spelling. He says 
that success is nothing more than a 
bundle of good habits wrapped into 
a lifetime. And being on the job 
on time is the habit he gives first 
place on his list. 
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TO EACH HIS OWN 
(A Philosophy of the Road ) 


‘By Minnie Leona Upton 


ih. 


OU roll along in your limousine, I suffer 

the dust you fling, 

As over the footpath I blithely fare, where the 
giad-heart vespers ring; 

Riding is good, and I like not dust, but this I 
tell you true: 

For all your cushioned and careless ease, J 
would not change with you! 


You glance through a window casually, and 
note that the trees are green; 

«Questing, I joy in the wee nest hid midst the 
hedgerow’s sheltering screen ; 

An instant you see the squirrel’s poise, on the 
trunk of a grand old tree; 

I stop for a friendly argument, and he shares 
my nuts with me! 


You fret at the tricksy, sun-shot shower that 
dims your crystal pane; 

I stand bliss-bound in the fragrance loosed by 
the fingers of the rain! 

You catch a glimpse, as you whirl along, of 
the wide sky’s blue and white; 

I thrill to the sweep of its loveliness, its mar- 
velous breadth and height! 


To some engagement you hurry past, with 
smal] thought of the way; 

I Joiter on, from friend to friend, at the close 
of a toil-filled day; 

You ride, over rather a boresome road, as 
swiftly as may be; 

I walk, in a wonder-world—and yet, you would 
not change with me! 
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WHITE LIES 
HEY were discussing the probable verac- 





ning conversation drifted to the mooted 
question of justifiable falsehood. A 











himself strongly. In his opinion, the “amenities of 
life’ could be observed only by an occasional re- 
sort to white lies. 

“Five years ago,’ began the white-haired judge 
after a thoughtful pause, ‘‘an item of professional 
business necessitated my visiting a prison convict 
in the Middle West. I knew who the man was 
before I went, but happily he did not recognize 
me, and I felt that it would be a needless humil- 
jation to remind him that he and his father and 
mother had spent a week at our house when I 
was in my teens. He was then hardly half my 
age. He told me that he was ‘in’ for an alleged 
forgery that he had never committed, though he 
confessed that he was serving his third sentence 
for dishonest dealings in money matters. 

“At the time of which I spoke he was a pretty, 
curly-haired boy, one of those cute, clever ur- 
chins that fond but thoughtless parents put on 
exhibition whenever occasion offers. One of his 
stunts was to ‘act out’ how his mother received 
callers. ‘There comes that Mrs. Brown,’ he 
would flute out in his thin, childish treble. ‘I 
don’t know what she’s coming here for! I do 
wish some women Knew enough to stay at home!’ 
Then followed the effusively cordial greeting at 
the door, ‘So glad to see you!’ with smiles as 
exaggerated as the frown had been a moment 
before. I have no doubt the boy was repeating 
what he had often seen and heard, though the 
mother laughingly denied it. 

‘*In time, the growing lad must have come to 
class his mother’s performance with what the 
world outside called lying and deceit. He must 
have come to see the dearest face to him on earth 
wearing the mask of the hypocrite. Perhaps that 
sounds unduly harsh, but it is none too harsh for 
the bitter facts. He saw his mother, whom he loved 
and trusted, his ideal of all that was best and 
purest in character, acting a part, with intent to 
deceive. He heard her lips speak repeatedly what 
he knew was not in her heart. e 

“I admit that I can’t offer any evidence that 
would stand in court.” A whimsical smile lighted 
up the elderly face. ‘It is difficult to trace moral 
cause and effect, and I never knew the details of 


Puilip Dunn’s downward career. One thing I have | 


learned, though, since I saw the man in his prison 
garb: The young fellow’s first moral lapse was un- 
truthfulness. 

“*Philip was bright and active; in some ways 
he was one of the best clerks I ever had,’ a former 
employer told me. ‘But I soon discovered that you 
couldn't believe a word he said. It was rather a 
queer case, too. He never seemed ashamed to be 
caught in a lie. One might think he didn’t see 
much difference between the plain truth and the 
plain other thing.’ ” 

The judge sat silent a moment, stroking his gray 
beard, as he often did over a knotty point of law. 
“I’ve always had the feeling that truth is a sacred 
thing—no matter if it cohcerns a trivial matter. 
It’s something like the ark of God in Old Testa- 
ment times. It can’t be handled profanely, even 
when there seems to be a good reason for it. It’s 
a case where God sternly commands, ‘Hands off!’ ” 
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PERSIMMONS 


ATE in the fall, after several hard frosts, 
the persimmons were in fine shape, 





sweet and rich and good—and without 
that quality which screws your mouth 
into a whistle and then gums it up so 
you cannot make a sound. 

Stopping his horse by the roadside near a per- 
simmon tree, a traveler stepped out to gather a 
handful of the fruit to eat as he rode along. Lying 
about under the tree were a dozen or twenty 
clubs that had evidently been used for throwing 
into the tree, for there were marks on the broken 
branches and on the scarred trunk. 

He found a few persimmons by searching about 
on the ground; then, picking up one of the clubs, 
he looked up into the tree and prepared to strike 
a limb and knock some fresh ones to the ground. 
To his surprise, there were not many on the tree. 
There were enough for his wants, however, and in 
a few minutes he had as many as he could carry 
in his hands. So, climbing into his buggy again, he 
drove on. 

He had hardly got started when he came to 
another persimmon tree, and, looking up into the 
branches, he saw that it was loaded with fruit. On 











ity of an important witness in a case 
on trial that day, and the leisurely eve- | 


young lawyer had just expressed | 


the ground lay two or three sticks that had evi- 
dently been thrown into the tree, but not much of 
the fruit had been taken. 

“Now, that is strange,’”’ he said to himself. “Why 
did I not come here in the first place? I could have 
got a whole buggyful of persimmons.” 

The abundance of fruit was too great a tempta- 
tion, and, stepping from his buggy, he picked up 
one of the clubs and threw it into the tree. Several 
persimmons fell to the ground. He picked one up 
and put it into his mouth. He had hardly done so, 
however, when he spat it out, and, dropping the 
| handful that he had already gathered, he returned 
to the buggy, licking his teeth and spitting as he 
| went. Not even the severe frosts of the fall had 
| taken the unpleasant taste out of them. They were 
| hard to get and unsavory when used. 
| As the traveler drove on, he looked back with a 
| wry face at the tree hanging full of inviting fruit. 
| “Now I know why one tree was full and had 

few clubs under it,” he said to himself, ‘‘and the 
| other was nearly empty and had many clubs under 
it.. The best persimmons always have the most 
clubs thrown at them.”’ 
And as he rode and ate of the fruit from the good 
tree he thought: . 
“Those trees are a good deal like people. The 
man or woman who is always willing to do his best 
| is the one who is always called on. You never ask 
| a favor from a person with a sour face if you can 
| help it; you never go for help to a person who is 
| noted for being ‘tight.’ You always go to the one 
who has already done more than anyone else. The 
| busiest man or woman in town is more likely to 
find time to help another than the idler. A person 
who is willing is always imposed on. Where re- 
quests are answered with smiles, there is need of 
| a large supply of smiles. . 

* But, after all, I should far rather be the man with 
a well-beaten path to his door. And, if it is persim- 
mon trees, I should rather be the tree somewhat 
stripped of fruit with a few broken branches and 
with many clubs lying about—an invitation to 
throw —than the one that stands off proud and 
forbidding and ungenerous—alone. It is the tree 





school children say every day for a week, ‘My, 
aren’t these persimmons fine! I hope there is a 
good crop next year.’ ”’ 


os 


AN ANCIENT AND HONORABLE 
EDIFICE 
Taio huge, severely plain Cape Cod style of 





shingle building, writes a contributor, is 
neither a dwelling house nor a school. It is a 
chureh that is situated in Barrington, Nova Scotia. 
To find this specimen of Yankee architecture so 





THE OLD MEETINGHOUSE IN BARRINGTON, 
NOVA SCOTIA 


| far from the madding crowd seems strange until 
you know its history. 

The church was built in 1756 by Yankee settlers 
from Cape Cod and Nantucket and has been in 
use ever since that time. All the material used in 
its construction was brought from Massachusetts, 
and that it was honestly built is evident from its 
sturdy appearance after all these years. The single 
door with its thumb latch is never locked ; you can 
walk in at any time of the day or night. The win- 
dows are numerous and have many panes. 

The interior is very quaint, with square, cush- 
ionless box pews; the doors are closed by old- 
fashioned buttons. The seating capacity of the 
buikling, which has a large gallery, is several hun- 
dred. The outside is painted a dingy yellow, has a 
| flat stone doorstep, and is surrounded by a grass- 
grown graveyard with some interesting old stones. 
| This ancient building is the oldest wooden Prot- 
| estant church building in which no changes have 
been made in construction extant in Canada, if 
not in the United States. The original settlers who 
built the church were Congregationalists, but any 
denomination may now hold services in it. Of late 
years the Episcopalians have used it. 

The building is partly heated by an ancient little 
stove, the stovepipe of which is carried through 
the roof. It overlooks the sea and stands directly 
opposite the village hotel. You never dream that 
it is a church, for there is nothing about the 
exterior to indicate its use. Despite its un- 
locked doors, it is ancient, honorable and 
revered, and is respected as a house of 
prayer by everyone who enters it. 
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MRS. PEASLEE MIXES LETTERS 


bad Y wife and me,’’ remarked Caleb 

M Peaslee to Deacon Hyne, ‘have 

lived together now for forty-odd 

years, and we’ve got along ’bout as well as 

most married folks, I sh’d guess. There has 
to be a little give and take —” 

“Humph! ” observed the deacon. “ Who 
gives and who takes ?”’ 

“I do,” admitted Caleb. “When we have 
any real disagreement, we comp’omise by 
my doin’ as she says, and everything’s as 
ca’m as a mill pond.” 

The deacon seemed about to offer some 
comment, but Caleb shook‘his head. 

“You can’t get up no arg’ment with me over 
| whether it’s right or wrong, or timid or foolish, 

Hyne,” he asserted firmly. “Let it be whatever 

you say. Main thing is, we get ‘long comf’table, 

and that’s what int’rests me.” 
The deacon uttered a snort. 
| “In all this time we’ve lived together,” Caleb 
| proceeded, “there’s been one thing that she’s never 
put a mite of conf’denece in my doing right, and 
that’s attendin’ to letters. She ain’t ever made 





any pretensions at b’lievin’ I’m to be trusted | 


either to take a letter down to the post office.’r to 
| bring one back bo there; every once in a while 
| she’ll go through ny clothes. to see if I’ve let one 


that is surrounded with clubs that has heard the | 


slip my mind, either way, ’n’ when she does find 
one, you better b’lieve I hear ’bout it!’ 

The deacon made a sound of sympathy. 

“Ves, sir!’ went on Caleb, encouraged by this; 
“and so, the other night, when she got down the 
ink bottle and some paper, I figgered I’d got an- 
other trial to go through, and I sort of braced 
myself and charged my mind firm to mail it. 

***Fore she started to write the letter, she got 
out her cookbooks, and f’r the best part of an hour 
she was busy copyin’ off some of the recipes, and 
when she got that done she sot to it and wrote a 
letter—two of ’em, ’s a matter of fact, but one was 
a kind of a short one. 

“When she got done, it was vergin’ ’long to’rds 
eight o’clock, and I was thinkin’ it was ’bout time 
1 was gettin’ down to the post office when she 
shoved back her chair and stepped along to the 
entry and got down her bunnit and shawl. 

“*Don’t y’ want I sh’d carry them letters down 
for ye?’ s’I, and she sort of turned up her nose. 

“Wo, sir!’ s’she. ‘I’m goin’ to mail these my 
own self, and then I’ll know it’s done’; and, seein’ 
how she was feelin’, I didn’t say no more, and off 
she went. 

“J kind of wondered what she was writin’ to 
Em’ly ’bout that was so ’mportant,—I’d seen both 
letters layin’ on the table whilst she was gettin’ 
her things on,—and, still more, I wondered at her 
writin’ to that widder woman that boarded with 
us a spell this summer; she never liked her when 
she was here and was glad ’nough when she 
went. 

“Wail, it run ’long till last night, when I fetched 
home a letter fr’m Em’ly and gin it to her after 
supper. I’d got the farm paper and was glancin’ 
into that, so I didn’t pay no heed to her till 1 heard 
her sort of give a gasp and say, ‘Good land!’ and 
that made me look up to see what the matter 
was. 





| at it ’sif it was a snake, and then she looked up at 


me and—well, she don't often look shamefaced at | 


ine, but she did that time! 

“Wal, I fin’ly wormed it out of her. She’d wrote 
to that widderand sent her four-five recipes—so she 
thought—that the widder had asked her for, and 
she’d wrote to Em’ly, and in the course of Em’ly’s 
letter she’d took ’casion to sort of air her views on 
the widder—not praisin’ her any, either. 

“And now she’d got an answer fr’m EBm’ly sayin’ 
she was much obliged f'r the recipes, but she 
knew most of ’em b’fore, and what did the note 
mean? And, of course, she knew the widder must 
have got the letter to Em’ly! 

***And why on earth,’ she says at last, ‘didn’t I 
let you have them letters to mail? If I’d done 
that,’ s’she, ‘you’d have lugged ’em round in your 
pocket till they was all worn-out, and this never’d 
have happeyed!’ . 

‘*But I'll bet a calf,’’ concluded Mr. Peaslee 
smugly, ‘‘that fr’m now on I’m goin’ to hear less 

*bout my failin’s as a mail carrier!” 
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THE HUMAN - SEEMING BABOON 
"Tiere: had stalked a huge elephant, but be- 





fore they could bring the camera into play 
a baboon, perched upon a near-by tree top, 
barked out a signal of alarm, and the elephant 
rapidly disappeared. 
Writing about these baboons of the jungle, 
Maj. James Barnes, in his book Through Central 
Africa, says: They had regular games and im- 
promptu sports, and comported themselves as 
if they were at a huge picnic. The young ones 
played king. of the mound on a great, smooth 
rock; the mothers, with their infants on their 
backs, would come down and deposit them by 
the water and then sit about and gossip, keeping 
a watchful eye on their offspring all the time. 
The old men sat in a group apart with hands on 
their knees, just as you see old grandfathers sitting 
on the bench after the day’s work is done. The 
loving couples found secluded corners and sat 
shoulder to shoulder. Never shall we forget one 
old fellow, a great-great-grandfather he must 
have been, sitting by a water hole. Every now and 
then he scratched himself in the neighborhood of 
the lower ribs. 

‘*He’s looking for:a match,’ said a fellow ex- 
plorer in a whisper. “He’ll light his pipe presently.” 
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A SCHOOL SHIP FOR STREET 
URCHINS 


HE Caracciolo is a naval training ship for 
boys. These boys, who range in age from five 
or six to eighteen years, are largely street 





| into the world, some prepared to make their living 
| as sailors, some as machinists in arsenals, and 
| others as fishermen. 

It is a stirring sight to see them go through the 
| drills and exercises on board the Caracciolo. The 
officer in charge assumes a military air as he stands 
before the rigid rows stiffly at attention, tersely 








AT SCHOOL ON BOARD THE CARACCIOLO 


| giving orders. At one side Signora Cavita, the 

directress of the school, turns the handle of a 

mechanical piano, and to its music the boys go 
through the steps and exercises of their drill. 

| The fame of the Caracciolo is widespread, and 

| there is hardly a boy of the poorer class in Naples 





who does not cherish an ambition to become a 
; member of her crew. A story is told of one boy 
who had besought Signora Cavita to take him on 
board. She went in search of him ahd found him 
on a near-by dock. 
| “I’ve come to take you on board,” she said. 


From his place on a pile of barrels a second boy 
| of about the same age and size jumped down. 


“She sot there with that letter of Em’ly’s, gazit’ | 


urchins of Naples. At eighteen they are sent out | 











Owner of the House (to burglar)—Pardon me for 
disturbing you, but would you be so good as to post 
this letter for me? It must go to-night. It’s the 
premitm for my burglary insurance. 

—Arthur Watts in London Opinion. 
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“You can’t take him unless you take me,” he 
declared. “If he goes, I go, too.” 

This was too much for the first boy. A fight en- 
sued, and both boys rolled into the water. After 
their rescue, they were both taken on board, and 
eventually they were admitted to the school. 

‘The records of the Caracciolo show that many 
of the boys are bright and intelligent, although 
almost all are unable to read or write when they 
first come on board. Very few fail to get good jobs 
| on steamers or in arsenals, and three boys were 
transferred from the Caracciolo to the Italian 
Naval Institute. 

Not long ago one of these Neapolitan “gutter- 
Snipes’’ attracted the attention of an American 
woman named Kelly, who lived in Naples. Her 
sympathies were immediately enlisted when she 
heard that the boy wanted to join the Caracciolo's 
crew, and she took steps to provide the necessary 
funds. However, the officials of the school ship, 
hearing of Mrs. Kelly’s desire, voted to advance 
the ry sum th Ives. This nameless little 
waif appropriated the name of Kelly, and Kelly 
he has remained. e 


CRICKET AND A DUCK 
\ observant correspondent, writing to the 








Spectator of London, has this amusing epi- 
| sode to report: 

We were on our summer holiday and were play- 
ing stump cricket in the stone-walled lane that led 
to our farmhouse: our bat, a stick ; our wicket, a 

| narrow packing case; our ball, the lawn-tennis 
| variety. I was wicket keeper, and a ball slipped 
past me into the scrub beneath a bramble bush. | 
turned just in time to detect the end of some move- 
ment that puzzled me. 

Presently I saw two very bright eyes gleaming 
in the shadow and identified a sitting duck that 
needed no instruction in color protection—and our 
ball was peeping out from under her wing. The 
bird furiously resisted its removal, so we selected 
another for our game; but the next time the bal! 
entered the scrub I turned in time to see the duck 
leap from her nest, bill the ball into it and resume 
her brooding. Again she offered furious resist- 
ance to every attempt to abduct the latest little 
stranger. 

After the game was over, | pitched into the bush 
a ball of about six inches in diameter; in a moment 
she had itin her nest and was trying to sit on it. 
Alas! she could not keep her balance on such an 
object, so she gave it the best she could, a motherly 
wing. Then came the farmer, delighted that we 
had found his ‘‘best layer’; so she was turned off 
in disgrace — off a nest that contained two eggs 
and three balls. 

But she had her revenge at three in the morning 
the next day, and turned the farmer out of his 
bed with her mournful lamentation. Well, sir, I 
want to ask your readers, Did the duck (obviously 
angry) believe that we were playing cricket wit) 
her eggs? And what is the size limit of the brood- 
ing instinct? Would she have tackled a football? 


og 
WHERE MONEY TALKS 


N amusing story is told by Col. Jolin Ward in 
With the Die-Hards in Siberia that well 
illustrates the ways of Bolshevik officials. 

| An Englishman was stopped in the street in 

| Moscow, he says, by a commissary of the Red 

| Guard, who roughly demanded to see his permit. 

“T haven’t one,’’ was the reply. 

| “Well, you can’t stay in Moscow without one.” 

| “AIL right!’ answered the Englishman. “Then 

| I'll leave it. I don’t care about staying.” 

“Have you a passport?” 
“ No ” 





“Then the regulations will not permit you 
to quit Moscow. I'll give you five minutes 
to decide what you will do.” 

On the face of it the problem seemed im- 
possible of solution. But the Englishman 
knew his Russia. He merely pulled out a 
handful of ruble notes and gave them to the 
official, who promptly took his departure 
with a profusion of bows and apologies. 


A 


LONDON PLACE NAMES 


RIGINALLY, Hyde Park, in London, 
QO was the site of the ancient Manor of 

Hyde and belonged to the monastery 
of St. Peter, Westminster. At that time it 
covered nearly four hundred acres. In 1536 
it was conveyed to King Henry VIII. In 
1652 the park was described as ‘that im- 
paled ground called Hyde Park,” and was 
sold by order of Parliament for seventeen thou- 
sand pounds. De Gramont referred to Hyde Park 
| as a barn field in the time of Charles IL. Although 
| nowadays it is the rendezvous of fashion, at one 
| time it was let out in farms. : 
| London’s famous Rotten Row, it is interesting 
| toknow, is supposed to be derived from the French 
| Route du Roi, which meant the King’s Drive. Pal! 
| Mall gets its name from being the grounds where 
| King Charles and his courtiers played the game 
| that was called pale-maille. That game, sometimes 
known as paille maille, consisted of hitting a ball 
with a maille (mallet) through an iron hoop that 
hung from an arm on a high pole. 











* the laundry wagon. Sometimes Jim 
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THE HAILSTONE THAT 
TURNED TO SILVER 


BY ABIGAIL BURTON 


IM stood shivering in the doorway of a 
J shoemaker’s shop and watched the rain. 

The air was growing colder and colder; he 
wished that he had gone home before the storm 
broke. Home for Jim was two rooms, where he 
lived with his mother. The rooms were next 
door to a laundry, and Jim’s mother made a 
living by mending the clothes that were torn 
in the wash. There were so many clothes that 
she had to sew steadily all day long. Jim 
worked hard at school, for he was 
determined to get a good position 


and more angry at the stinging blows of the 
hail, went faster and faster in his effort to 
escape. His trot changed toa gallop; the wagon 
rocked from side to side. At any moment, Jim 
knew, he might run into another horse or an 
automobile, or crash into a pole. Any number 
of dreadful things might happen. Two or three 
men waved their arms at him, but that only 
frightened him the more. 

Jim’s legs were short, but he knew how to 
run. And as he ran he shouted loudly. 


and the rattling wheels made such a noise that 





do to keep in sight of the plunging wagon. 


ORAWN BY L. J. BRIOGMAN 





‘*Hi, there, Dapple!’’ he called. But the hail | 


they drowned his voice. It was all he could | 


‘*Oho!’’ cried the man. ‘‘So you caught him, 
did you? I Jeft him standing quiet as a lamb, 
and the next minute the hail came. That was 
good work, boy,’’ he added, as he climbed in. 
‘*T saw you running, but I didn’t think you 
could eatch him.’’ 

When they reached the stable the man who 
owned the laundry shook hands with Jim. 
When he drew back, Jim felt something cold 
and hard in his own palm. 

‘*What’s this?’’ he stammered. 

‘*It’s just a hailstone,’’ the man said, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘A hailstone that turned to silver. ’’ 

That night when Jim, beaming, had shown | 





| the silver dollar to his mother he added, ‘‘ And | 


what do you think! The laundry- 
man said he should probably call 





some day and earn money enough 
so that his mother could give up 
mending clothes.. In the meantime 
he cheerfully ran errands and 
helped about the housework. 

‘*T wonder how it would seem to 
own some money,’”’ he said to him- 
self now and then. But somehow 
he did not think he would own 
any. very soon. 

One of Jim’s best friends was the 
big dapple- gray horse that drew 


went down to the stall with an 
apple in his pocket, and often he 
helped to comb out Dapple’s fine 
mane. They understood each other 
very well, those two! The stable 
man said he believed they had a 
language of their own. Once ina 
while the delivery man, another 
friend of Jim’s,' let the boy ride 
with him on the wagon. 
Sometimes Jim drove part of the 
way. Dapple seemed always to 
know who was holding the reins. 
He would toss his head and trot 
very fast, so that Jim had to hold 
back hard. When Jim spoke to him 
he would slow down with a little 
nicker that sounded like a laugh. 
He knew that Jim was not strong 
enough to keep him from running 
away if he really tried to run; but 
they both knew that Dapple thought 
too much of his friend to do such a 


thing. SOME MISTAKE 


All at once the rain turned to 
hail, and the big sharp hailstones 
came bouncing down on the pave- 
ment. At first there were only a 
few; then they began .to come 
thicker. and thicker. Some of them 
were as large as marbles. People 





But— 


rq \ on me now and then to drive the 





For an hour we’ve listened around, 





This birch hasn’t uttered a sound! 


SOME WHERE 
We heard that the birch has a very fine bark. 


Id you believe it >— in all of that time 


wagon. You should have seen how 
pleased old Dapple looked!’’ 


9s 
KITTY GRAY 


BY ANNE MADISON 


* HERE can she be?’’| 
Virginia said. ‘‘My poor | 
Kitty Gray!’’ 


For three days Virginia had 
searched everywhere for her little 
eat. She had called and coaxed and | 
set out saucers of creamy milk ; but | 
all in vain. 

‘*T am bound to ery,’’ Virginia | 
said at last. ‘‘’The tears won’t stay 
back any longer.’’ 

So she cried into her apron a 
little while; and then Uncle Rex 
came along and asked her to go 
riding in his big car. After that he 
took her out every afternoon. 

One day they stopped at a house 
to get some water. There were two 
kittens in the yard, and Virginia | 
looked at them wistfully. 

‘*One of them has a face like my 
Kitty Gray,’’ she said. 

The little girl who was bringing 
out the water smiled at her. ‘‘Have 
you a cat named Kitty Gray ?’’ 

“T had,’’ Virginia said sadly, 
‘*but I lost her. She was named 
for her mother, Mrs. Gray Cat.’’ 

The car started then; so the two 
children had no chance to say any- 
thing more. But the next day Vir- 
ginia received a note from the other | 
little girl. It ran: 

I have found out who you are, and I | 
am going to send you a kitten by mail. 


1 had three, the two you saw and an- 
other one that strayed to our house. | 

















lowered their umbrellas and took 
refuge in stores and houses. Team- 
sters urged their horses toward home, for the 
hailstones pounded them like pebbles. 

Suddenly Jim raised his head and lis- 
tened. He had caught, above the rattle of the 
hail, the quick clatter of a horse’s hoofs. 
The sound came nearer and nearer. ‘Then a 
horse hitched to a laundry wagon came trot- 
ting rapidly round the corner. He was shaking 
his head in surprise and anger as the hail 
struck him. 

‘*Hi, there!’’? Jim exclaimed as he caught 
sight of the vehicle. 

There was no one on the driver’s seat, and 
the horse was Dapple! 

Jim did not wait. He rushed from his shelter 
and ran down the street after Dapple and the 
delivery wagon. The big horse, growing more 


Dapple prick up one ear. Again he shouted, 
and that time Dapple pricked up both ears. 
It was plain that he recognized the voice of | 
his friend. But that voice was very stern! T he | 
gallop slowed down to a trot. 


wagon, clambered into the driver’s seat and | 
for he felt the pull of Jim’s arms on the reins 


and heard Jim’s voice. He checked his ated 
obediently. 





street. He stopped the wagon and waited. 


At length, however, when his breath was | 
nearly gone with running and shouting, he saw | solemnly, ‘‘but I don’t see how I can stand - 
having any cat but Kitty Gray.’’ 


In another moment Jim had overtaken the | 


caught hold of the reins. The hail still struck | the box. How kind Sue was to send her a kit- 
and hurt, but Dapple was no longer afraid, | ten, and yet how she dreaded to put any pet 








THE SUNFLOWER LADIES 


Verses and Drawing. by 
HELEN F. brew 


Down in our summer garden where the vegetables grow 
The handsome sunflower ladies are standing in a row. 


Their gowns are soft and ruffled, and when it's aii weather 
They bow their yellow bonnets and laugh and joke together. 


I never tell their secrets when 


they are whispering low, 


For I love those sunflower ladies all standing in a row. 


It isn’t your lost Kitty Gray, but 1 
know you will love it. Sue rown. | 


‘*That is good of Sue Brown,’’ Virginia said 


Nevertheless, she went down to the gate the 
next morning to meet the mail cart. The driver | | 
handed her a hat box with the lid tied on | 


| Securely and holes punched in the top and sides. 


‘*That’s a lively package,’’ he said. | 
Virginia went slowly back to the house with 





lin the place of Kitty Gray! She set the box on | 
the porch and went to get some milk. | 
“The poor little thing will feel so strange | 


As Jim turned Dapple’s head toward Fi first,’’ she remarked to Uncle Rex, who 
stable he saw the driver hurrying down the | was reading in the hammock. 


When she came back she had to laugh in 
spite of her solemn feelings, for the kitten, 
catching scent of the milk, began to claw 
the inside of the box. All at once it stuck 
the end of its tail through one of the holes. 

‘*Oh, look!’’ said Virginia. ‘‘It has a 
white-tipped tail just like my kitten’s!’’ 

A soft paw was pushed through one hole 
‘and another through the hole beside it. 

‘*And paws, too, like Kitty Gray’s!’’ 
Virginia cried. 

Unele Rex sat up and began to look | 
interested. ‘‘Open the box,’’ he said. 

Virginia untied the string and lifted the | 
lid. A black ball shot out and dashed to) 
the saucer of milk. Virginia made a dive 
for it. 

‘* Why!’ she gasped. ‘‘ Why, Uncle 
Rex! This isn’t a strange cat—this is 
my Kitty Gray her very own self!’’ 

Uncle Rex laughed. ‘‘I thought she 
seemed to be very much at home. ’’ 

‘*But I don’t understand,’’ said Vir- 
ginia in bewilderment. 
Uncle Rex said he believed he did. 
‘*You didn’t tell the little girl that your 
kitten was black,’’ he explained. 

‘*Oh!”’ said Virginia. ‘* And she thought | 
that a kitten named Kitty Gray would be 
gray, of course. Now I understand.’’ 

Kitty Gray had a red bow to celebrate | 
her home-coming. She looked very happy. 

‘* To-morrow,’’ Virginia told her, | 
‘*we’ll go to call on the Browns. You | 
and I have a great deal to thank Sue 
Brown for, let me tell you, Kitty Gray !’’ | 
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WHEN LITTLE WANG LEE 
CROSSED OVER THE SEA 

HE WORE A MAGNIFICENT QUEUE, 
BUT, GAZING ABOUT, 

HE SHORTLY FOUND OUT 


HE LOOKED VERY DIFFERENT FROM 


ME AND FROM YOU; 
YES, DIFFERENT FROM ME AND 
FROM YOU. 








THE POOR LITTLE FELLOW 

TURNED PALE THROUGH HIS 
YELLOW 

TO THINK OF FORSAKING HIS 
QUEUE; 

BUT HE FINALLY CRIED, 

“ME HAVE TO DECIDE — 

IN MELICA DO AS THE MELICANS 
DO; 

YES, DO AS THE MELICANS DO.” 





A BARBER, LEFT-HANDED, 

BUT VERY‘ DEFT-HANDED, 

WENT SNIP! AND AWAY FELL 
THE QUEUE; 

AND. LONELY WANG LEE 

WEPT DOWN BY THE SEA- 

WITH NO ONE TO WATCH SAVE 
A LITTLE SEA MEW; 

YES, ONLY A LITTLE SEA MEW. 





THEN UP. FROM THE DEEP 

DID A MERMAIDEN CREEP 

WITH SEAWEED THE LENGTH OF 
A QUEUE, 

AND, TAKING HER COMB 

THAT SPARKLED WITH FOAM, 

SHE PINNED IT IN PLACE WHERE 
THE OTHER ONE GREW; 

YES, RIGHT WHERE THE OTHER 
ONE GREW. 








BY DAYLIGHT HIS HAIR 

IS BRIEF AND MOST SPARE, - 

BUT AT TWILIGHT HE GOES FOR 
HIS QUEUE; . 

AND THERE YOU MAY FIND HIM, 

GREEN PIG-TAIL BEHIND HIM, 

A-DANCING, A-PRANCING AS 
HAPPY AS YOU; 

YES, EVEN AS HAPPY AS YOU! 
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For years they’ve 
been getting sun- 
burned and rushing to 
the drug store for relief. 
A recent report shows 
that these experienced 
druggists have found 
the best thing is 


™ A ole CREAM 

Always made under this signature Hie 

It cools the burn and sof- 

tens the drawn, parched 

skin. Heals gently and 
antiseptically — when the 

skin is broken. It is good 

for other “little ills” too— 

cuts, insect bites, tired feet, 


etc. But it 
Custsell ing else 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c; jars, 25, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


a aN Bridgeburg, Ont. 


If You oe Bothered with nen use 





















Mailed to your sp Pe on receipt of 50 cts. 
Two bottles to separate addresses for $1.00. 
Do not send stamps 

ANTEX SPECIALTY Co., 


THE 
Box 166, Irvingten Station, Indianapolis, | Ind. 
Coin mailer,and full information on request. 


FACTORY. -T0-RIDER 


eA VES BA save ou Me te ONEY ona 
7 pov a RANGER BICYCLES now 
me in 44 styles, colors and ‘i 























Greatly ; Prices 3 
DELIVER FREE to you on and 
80 days trial, riding test. 


‘A EASY PAYMENTS if desired, at a 
‘a small advance over our Special Fac- 
im tory-te-Rider ~ totic 


TIRES, cena § parts and 
penne Mey a em usual prices, 

Do not abicycle, tires, or eun- 
—- —_ you get our big free 


low pri d 
| —- , AX ED 


thing. 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. G-50, Chicago 
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, COMPANION “‘NAME-ON’’ KNIFE f 
{ Our Offer Siics cctecrives caty 
for one new yearly subscription and 35 cts. 
M 
M 
H 
M 
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M 
extra; or the Knife will be sold for $1.25. 
In either case we will Deliver Free any- \ 
where in the United States. M 

M 
" 
iM 


Address orders and make remittances payable ti 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cuticura Soap 
——|mparts 


The Velvet Touch 


Soap, Ointment, Taleum, 25c. everywhere. For = = 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


54th Year. Young men and young women find here a 

homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 

every department of a broad culture, a loyal and heipful 

school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 

$375—$475 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 
For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


ASTHM The work which the Hayes treat- 


ment is doing in relieving and curing 
Asthma, Rose Cold and Hay-Fever is astonishing physicians 
and natients *like. Write for Bulletin Y-203, Free. 

P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storekeeper for for STOVINK vag tea 


TS., tory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 















































| in Germany and in Venice. But France led all other 
| countries in the “journals” published in the streets. 





| toward the body of the truck. 


| THE WHOLE AS GOOD AS A PART 





VIVA - VOCE NEWSPAPERS 


was commonest in France. There the circu- 
lation of written ‘‘news-letters” in the early 
| days of printing grew more slowly than in England 
| and on the Continent outside France, especially 


Te “spoken,” or street-corner, newspaper 





To learn the talk of the town in Paris it was nec- 
essary Only to stroll out to some busy spot and 
listen toan oral newspaper. No deubt some of the 
“stories” were strange and wonderful; but some 
of them were authentic, and they included matters 
of official and business importance. 

No capital was required to establish a street- 
corner publishing house, and no equipment except 
leathern lungs, an enduring throat, a stool on which 
| the ‘“‘publisher’’ could stand while disseminating 
the news or sit to rest when business was dull, and 
a hat in which the holes were not big enough te 
let coins fall through when the editor became 
business manager and passed it among the crowd. 
There were no taxes, no occupation licenses and 
no traffic regulations to interfere with business. 
The journalist and publicist could ply his vocation 
as freely as any mendicant. 

The street-corner newspaper was merely one of 
the niany organized and systemized begging indus- 
tries, or, as we should term them now, “grafts.” 
The publishers met every night in some disrep- 
utable drinking den or tavern and compared notes 
and exchanged news. They got news of govern- 
mental and public affairs partly from official an- 
nouncements, partly through that contact with 
authority which the underworld always in some 
mysterious manner maintains. In the course of a 
day among the street crowds, too, each would 
accumulate interesting and sometimes accurate 
information about persons and: things. But their 
main source of supply undoubtedly was the beg- 
gars, wastrels, students, waiters, adventurers, 
thieves and outlaws who were their natural asso- 
ciates. From such informants they would pick up 
legitimate information about prominent men,trade, | 
business, travel and foreign events, to say nothing 
of the gossip of the town and of eriminal cireles. | 
All this they would retail in any guise that promised | 
to amuse or astound their gaping audience, and just | 
before telling some exciting “news” artfully led | 
up to but not yet disclosed they would pass the | 
hat for a groat or a penny. Nor is it unlikely that, | 
while the “journalist” worked upon his gullible | 
audience, some of his nimble-fingered comrades | 
picked their pockets, and that the two departed 
together to divide the proceeds. 

Such irresponsible journalism could not, of | 
course, continue. It came to an end when printing | 
processes at.last became cheap and rapid enough | 
to permit a profit from printing news sheets and | 
news books, the forerunners of the modern news- | 
papers. 

A more reputable street-corner newspaper was | 
the municipal or town crier. He sometimes turned | 
an honest penny by adding to the official notices | 
that he was employed to proclaim announcements | 
of wares wanted or for sale, of births, marriages | 
and deaths, and of other matters that any progres. | 
sive citizen wished to advertise. 
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THE AWOL SPECIAL FOR METZ 
“Tice apothegm of David Garrick that “a fel- 








low feeling makes one wondrous kind’’ is 

well illustrated by an experience that, 
according to the Home Sector, befell some nurses 
in France. 

Among those who had the Wanderlust immedi- 
ately after the armistice were two hard-working 
little nurses stationed near Pont-a-Mousson. They | 
wished to see Metz. Having debated the chances | 
of getting a pass, they decided to take the trip | 
without asking permission. So they laced on their 
tiny trench boots, slipped out of camp before re- 
veille, and started for the great fortress city of 
Lorraine. 

They had gone about eight kilometers when they 
heard a truek behind them. As it came round a 
bend in the road they saw to their horror that it 
was an American truck with two officers on the | 
front seat beside the chauffeur. Then they saw | 


They were caught. 

The truck stepped, and the senior officer leaned 
over with a serious air. 

“Where are you young ladies going?” 

“Sir, we—er—we thought we’d go over to Metz. 
You know how all of us have been thinking of 
Metz for montis and months.” - 

“Let me see your passes.” 

‘‘We haven’t any passes, sir. We—we were just 
going.” 

“‘Um—absent without leave, eh?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

Both officers grinned broadly. So did the chauf- 
feur. Then the senior officer waved his hand 





“Climb right aboard, ladies. This is the Awol 
{absent without leave] special for Metz.” 


o 8 


HE banker poet of England, Samuel Rogers, 

and the banker poet of America, Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, felt the same strong aversion to 
pretentiousness and had the same curious felicity 
in satire. Halleck, in particular, held artificial dis- | 


state librarian of lowa, in his recent book, The 
Banker in Literature, relates a rejoinder by Hal- | 
leck that shows it. 


Hotel on Broadway. One day, when a sudden si- | 


proposed to elect him a member of the club that 
the members might talk freely when thus inter- 
rupted. 

The landlord was an henest and intelligent man, 
a good fellow, and prided himself on serving roast 
pig in a style that would have rejoiced the heart 
of Charles Lamb. The only man who opposed the 
proposition was a merchant who had made his 
fortune by the trade in bristles for brushes. His 
objection was that Boniface could roast a pig but 
was not a fit associate for gentlemen. 

“Really!’’ Halleck coolly retorted. “It may be 
so, but for myself I can see no essential differ- | 





and those won by selling his bristles!” 
After that comment the landlord was elected. 
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Why do “home folks” 


much of The 








THE BEST 
OF AMERICAN LIFE 
IN FICTION FACT 
AND COMMENT 


think so 
Youths Companion: 


A : 


When Calvin Coolidge, Governor of Massachusetts, said, 


“*Look well, then, to 
America lies,”” 


the hearthstone; therein all hope for 


he put into words what The Youth’s Com- 


panion puts into its purpose in every line of every issue. 


The Companion has one concern. It is the welfare of all 


the family, -the glorif 
beauty of normal life. 


ying of the home, the romance and 


They who are keen to detect fundamental values, who realize 
that both the future of the individual and of the nation are 
settled in the home, are quick to see that The Companion 
is a splendid investment. 


The paper is more than something to read. It creates an 
atmosphere. It is a trusted friend. 


Thousands thank The Companion for what it keeps out of 
the home as well as for what it brings into the home. 


The Companion has 


kept its trust with the family. It is 


more than a publication; it is a purpose. 


With all its ideals, The Companion goes about its werk : 
with that indescribable spirit of hominess and humor, a 
friendliness and a genuineness that tugs not alone at the head 


but at the heart as we 


They who love home 
“ene of the family,”” 
goed of all. 


ll. 


and family life find The Companion 
contributing liberally its share for the 


Cempanion homes are glad, grewing, loyal homes. 


THE PUBLISHERS 





































that the officers belonged to the Medical Corps. | § 











tinctions in contempt, and Mr. Johnson Brigham, | § 


He belonged to a club that dined at the old City | | a 


lence followed the entrance of the landlord, it was | 


enee between spurs won from roasting a porker | RY 






VALE RNG 


2 Books that are Talked About 


Our Special Offer Closes September 30 
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Pie, thc lt rah. 








THE MAN OF THE FOREST 


y Zane Grey 


Zane Grey is nd approaching the zenith of 
his powers. The Man of the Forest, his new 
, embodies all the famous Zane Grey qual- 
ities and it shows in addition a great spiritual 
power, a depth of vision attained only by the 
man who's a relentless critic of his own work. 
Though every Zane Grey novel has been better 
than the one that went before, it is hard to see 
how even Zane Grey can su his present 
performance—this wonderful romance of a 
paradise in the Arizona mountains and of - 
man and a woman who discovered there t 
fi ether the beauty the truth, and the glory thee 
Y — hold. Jilus trated, cloth lading. price 


MARY MARIE 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


“*Father calls me Mary.-Mother calls me 
Marie. Everybody else calls me Mary Marie. 
The rest of my name is Anderson. I’m thirteen 
ag old, and I" I’m acrosscurrent and a contra- 





‘Bur - Marie, the heroine of Mrs. Porter’s 
new novel, is more than “‘a crosscurrent and a 
contradiction”; she is the most intensely alive 
and adorable that has —_ Ronee’. 
can literature for many years. //lustrated, cloth 
binding, price $2.00. 


THE VALLEY OF SILENT MEN 
By James Oliver Curwood 


When he thought he was dying, Serg. Kent, 
the best man trapper in the Re Roval ‘ounted, 
» told a story that as a murderer 
and s«t another man free. But the doctor's di- 
agnosis was wron ; death by hanging & grinned 
in the trooper’s face. Love of life and of a 
beautiful mystery girl who had laughed at him 
and called him a liar now made him a fugitive 
—a hunter become the hunted. With him, 
down those fabled rivers flowing north to the 
frozen Arctic sped the girl, whose own secret , 
winds like a thread of wild magic to the hidden 
Valley of Silent Men. Illustrated, cloth binding, 
price $2.00. 


\ How to Get These Books Free 


Send us one new subscription (not your 
own) for The Youth’s Companion, with 
to pay it, and we will present you with 
your choice of any one of the above Books. 

close with your order 15 cents additional 
to cover cost and This 
Offer expires September 30. 

NOTE. These Books are given only to a present sub- 
scriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home 
where it has not been taken the past six months. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


881 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. ° 
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T= YOUTH’S COMPANION is an ilius- 
rated w r for all the f 
0) & year, m advance, 
to any address in the 
aan $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Pest Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter 


Subscriptien may begin at any time in the year 

4 and will be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

ould be sa directly to this 


date 
address on the margin of the a. Payment toa 
stranger is mando atthe risk of the subscriber. 
sheuld be made Pest Office Money 
ess Money Order, Letter or 


aa. In asking fer e388 

to give the old as well as the new address. 

Your aT aaa cunnes BO ound on our beeks unless 
this is done. 


Latgarechetttentinenniant estes mategngeite 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


EMBOLISM AND THROMBOSIS 


HESE two words imply the blocking of 
an artery or vein so that the blood 
stream is arrested. But there is a dis- 
tinction between them. 

Embolism means the plugging of the 

blood vessel by something, such as a 
shred of fibrin from a diseased valve of the heart, 
a minute fragment of a blood clot, or even a mass 
of bacteria, that is circulating in the blood and 
that is arrested when it reaches an arterial twig 
too smaill to let it pass. This plug is called an em- 
bolus. Thrombosis means the clotting of blood 
within the heart or within one of the blood vessels ; 
the elot thus formed is called a thrombus. 

The cause of embolism is explained by its defini- 
tion, but thrombosis may arise in various ways. 
When, in consequence of disease, the lining of the 
heart or of one of the arteries or veins is roughened 
a little, clotting occurs at that point, and the proc- 
ess goes on until the vessel is entirely closed. The 
same thing occurs when the artery has been partly 
occluded by an embolus; the presence of the lat- 
ter, even if it does not shut off the circulation com- 
pletely, slows it down and so favors clotting. In 
other cases the tendency to form clots may be 
owing to changes in the composition of the blood 
itself. Those changes perhaps occur as a result of 
certain kinds of poisoning, in depressed states of 
the general health, in anzmia, after excessive 
burns, or in cases of heart weakness when the 
blood pressure is low and the circulation sluggish. 

The results of thrombosis are various. When 
coagulation oceurs in a vein of one of the limbs, 
there will be more or less swelling below the 
thrombosis. Eventually the clot hardens and con- 
tracts and the vein is obliterated. Other veins may 
become dilated to take its place, or inflammation 
may occur, the thrombus breaking down and 
becoming purulent. One of the chief dangers of 
thrombosis of a vein is the possibility of a small 
fragment being detached and carried through the 
circulation to form embolism in one of the ‘small 
arteries of the lungs or brain. If the thrombus 
breaks down into pus, the pus may be carried to 
all parts of the body, giving rise to abscesses and 
to general blood poisoning. 

Embolism or thrombosis of the vessels of the 
brain will cause paralysis, which is one of the 
forms of apoplexy. If the obstruction to the circu- 
lation oceurs in a vessel of appreciable size, a 
definite area of brain substance will be destroyed, 
and the paralysis will be permanent; but if a very 
small artery is involved, the patient may partly 
or almost entirely recover. In the treatment of 
thrombosis, especially of the leg (milk leg), the 
aim of the physician is to secure the fibrinous or 
calcareous hardening of the clot so as to prevent 
any part of it from becoming detached and giving 
rise to embolism elsewhere. With this objeet in 
view perfect rest is insisted upon, and other meas- 
ures, sometimes surgical, are instituted, according 
to the necessities of each individual case. 

elared Nancy gleefully. ‘“‘ But I had 
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her eating out of my hand before the 


CAUGHT 
HEN it comes to making things go, 
rehearsal was over. Some feather in my cap, 
Cousin Tess!’’ : 


you must just hand it to little Nancy. 
Lady Jenkins nearly threw a fit when 

Cousin Tess’s eyes were all that Nancy could 
desire. 


“Splendid!” she declared. “ I’m proud of my 
young relative. I gather that I have reason to be 
































proud of her, although—would you mind interpret- 


ing into English?” 

Nancy made a saucy face. 

“You might let me ‘slang’ once in a while, Cousin 
Tess. Don’t you understand that I’ve got to let off 
steam somewhere? I’m not slangy inside—truly, 
I’m not.” 

“I believe it. And I'll make a bargain with you. 
‘Slang’ all you please, if you promise to do it only 
to your middle-aged cousin.” 

“But why, Cousin Tess?” Nancy persisted. 

“Perhaps an illustration will explain better than 
an explanation. You remember the lecture upon 


heroes that you enjoyed so much, and you remem- what it is to have a physical edication! I’m 


1 walked into Elouise’s place!” de- | and whenever the singing spirit took him he would 


| them, but nobody liked to make them take up all | 

| their lunch things. Everybody else in the car 

| doubled up, but these two had single seats all the | 
lw ay.” | 
“How contemptible!” Nancy cried. 
**Maybe,’”’ Cousin Tess said, “they were very 
lovely peopie and not often selfish. But, you see, 
that’s the only picture I had of them.” 

“1 don’t see at all,” Nancy retorted incorrigibly. | 
“T mean, of course, that I don’t see any parallel 
Good-by, Cousin Tess. It has been a wonderful | 
day. I’ve had my curiosity satisfied, and I’ve had 
Mrs. Jenkins—eating out of my hand!’’ And Nancy 
was gone. 

The next day she was back, sputtering and yet— | 
that was Nancy—laughing. | 

“I can’t resist showing you, Cousin Tess. It’s | 
such a lovely corroboration for you. They took | 
our picture yesterday. Now you know I don’t wink 
—not once in a hundred years. But they caught | 
me winking at Elsie Horn. And how can I prove 
that it’s the only time in my life I ever did it? Isn’t 
it’—Nancy’s eyes were dancing—‘isn’t it fierce, 
Cousin Tess?” 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR KEEPING WARM 


UPPOSE that you ave caught out in the woods 
S on a cold fall or winter night, writes a con- 

tributor to the Outing Magazine, with only 
a single blanket to keep you warm. You can hardly 
do better than borrow an idea or two from the 
Indian, who often manages very well under such 
circumstances. 

He builds a large fire and thoroughly warms the 
ground. Then he rakes away the coals and lies 
down upon the warmed area, pulling his blanket 
over him. The ground is the warmest thing in 
sight; so he lies smack against it. He does not roll 
up in the blanket. 

If the night happens to be extremely cold, the 
Indian heats a large boulder and covers it lightly 
with earth. Then he curls round the mound and 
pulls the blanket over him. This is the better of 
the two methods in case you happen to be eaught 
out with only your coat for covering. But instead 
of sleeping with the coat on, take it off and pall it 
over your shoulders and the stone. 

Even the Indian’s methods sometimes do not 
go quite far enough, however, and it is distinctly 
worth while to turn to Horace Kephart for fur- 
ther suggestions. Kephart recommends a natural 
browse bed of some sort spread over the warmed 
area and a small fire on one side and a log serving 
as a windbreak on the other. A better windbreak 
is a large uptilted rock with flat face, or a ledge. 
Rock, in addition to serving as a windbreak, holds 
heat a long time and generously radiates it. 

So long as it does not rain the problem of keep- 
ing warm without a blanket is not serious. If you 
need more covering and there are enough small 
balsams in the neighborhood, you can make a 
deep bed of the browse; lay two or three poles 
over it, pile a lot of boughs on top, and then by 
manipulating the poles insinuate yourself between 
the two layers. This will help to prevent too rapid 
radiation of the bodily heat. 

Another plan is to get a number of stones, six 
or eight inches in diameter, heat them before the 
fire, and place them round you wherever you feel 
the cold. Have others heating in the meanwhile 
and change from time to time. To lift and carry 
the stones, cut a small forked limb close to the 
joint, leaving two feet of each fork for handles, 
put the crotch over the rock and press inward 
with the handles. The man without a blanket can 
get a fairly good night’s sleep in this way, even 
in freezing weather. 
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A BARKING BLACKBIRD 


HE blackbird, like the thrush, sometimes 

borrows a note or a tune and uses it as a 

song. If reared by hand, writes Mr. W. H. 
Hudson in his book Birds in Town and Village, 
he may become a nuisance by mimicking some 
disagreeable sound. 

I heard of such a case a short time ago at Sid- 
mouth. The ground floor of the house where I 
lodged was occupied by a gentleman who had a 
fondness for bird music, and, being an invalid 
confined to his rooms, he kept a number of birds 
in cages. He had, besides canaries, the thrush, 
chaffineh, linnet, goldfinch and cirl bunting. I re- 
marked that he did not have the best singer of all 
—the blackbird. He said that he had procured a 
beautiful ouzel cock of the blackest plumage and 
with the orange-tawniest bill, and had anticipated 
great pleasure from hearing its fluting melody. 

But, alas! no blackbird song did this unnatural 
blackbird sing. He had learned to bark like a dog, 


bark once or twice or three times; and then, after 
an interval of silence,—about fifteen seconds,—he 
would bark again, and so on until he had had his 
fill of music for the time. The barking got on the 
invalid’s nerves, and he sent the bird away. 

“It was either that,” he said, “or lose my senses 
altogether.” 
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EXPLAINED AT LAST 
[D tieonon the did woman in this story from 


the London Post will now be able to enlighten 
her husband on a troublesome subject. 





“Doctor,” she inquired of a country physician, 
dumb?” 
the doctor. “It is beeause they come into the 


world without power of speech.” 
“Dear me,” remarked the woman, “just see 


ber you couldn’t understand why I was unmoved giad I axed you. I’ve axed my old man a hundred | 


by it?” 


“Indeed I do. I’ve been curious over that ever | °Y°" S@Y Was 


since. It didm’t seem a bit like you.” 


“I didn’t want to spoil it for you. But, well, I’U 
tell you if you’ll promise to remember that what I 
Say does not in the least imvalidate the truth of 


what the lecturer said.’’ 


“ll promise amything,” Nancy declared reck- 


lessly. 


“You remember when I was suddenly called to 
Atlanta and could not get a Pullman and had to | 


travel all night in a day coach?” 
Nancy nodded. 


‘Many other people had been unable to secure 
Sections, too, and even the day coaches were 
This man, whom you heard, and his 
charming -looking wife were occupying parts of 


crowded, 


opened lunch boxes and each settled into the end 


times that there same question, and all he would 
as, ‘’Cause they be.’ ” 
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SHE KNEW WHAT SHE WANTED, 
ANYWAY 


wife for a Christmas present?” 
“I don’t know yet,” said the other. “She put it 
away in a drawer before I had a chance to see it.” 
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FISHERMAN’S BAD LUCK 





two seats. Just before we reached Richmond they f WELSHMAN, says Punch, was fined fifteen 


of his seat, back to the aisle, and covered the 


pounds last week for fishing with a lamp 
for salmon. The defendant’s piea, that he 


rest of the seat with lunch arrangements. People | was investigating the scientific question whether 
crowding in at Richmond stood in the aisle beside 





salmon yawn in their sleep, was not accepted. 
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“ean you tell me how it is that some folks be born | 


“Why—hem!—why, certainly, ma’am,” replied | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NE man said to another in the first weeks of | 
December, “What are you going to give your 











The Public 


An important part of the manage- 
ment of the Bell System is to keep 
the pubhe informed concerning all 


We consider this an essential part 
of our stewardship in the operation 
of this public utility. It is due not 
only the 130,000 shareholders, but 
it is due the whole citizenship of 
the country. 


We have told you of new inven- 
tions to improve service, of the growth 
of service, of problems involved im 
securing materials, employing and 
training workers, of financing new 
developments, and of rates necessary 


to maintain service. 


You have been taken into our 





Confidence 


confidence as to what we are doing, 
how we do it, why we do it. You 
have been told of our efforts to meet 
unusual conditions; of how we have 
bent every energy to provide service 
in the face of storms, floods, fires. 


It is an enormous task today to 
provide adequate service in the face 
of shortage of workers, raw mate- 
rials, manufacturing production and 
transportation. 

Nevertheless the service of the 
Bell System has been improved and 
extended this year. Over 350,000 
new stations have been put into 
operation. And the loyal workers 
of the Bell System are establishing 
new records for efficiency and will 
establish new records for service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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_—aepegeaniee: ceuapmmmnr cs: 
A Common-Sense Food For Hot Weather | 


| 
| That means a cereal, for too 
much meat or fat at this season 


rape-Nuts 


for breakfast or lunch, makes 
food the growing 


requires. 
to eat from package — 
| Theva linen for Grape-Nuts { 


Sold by Grocers Everywhere! 




















"THE New Companion 


sewing. 


saving for each purchaser. 





DIRECT from Factory to You 


Sewing Machime is equal to every requirement of home 

It is equipped with complete set of best attachments 
and will yield equally good results whether the work be the finest. 
tucking on sheer material, hemming, ruffling, quilting, 
braiding, up to sewing om heavy suitings. 

LOW PRICES—ATTRACTIVE TERMS 
Our unique system of selling direct from factory to home effects a large 
We offer a choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle, electric and rotary models, guarantee each machine for twenty-five 
years, and pay all freight.charges to your nearest freight station. 


post-cana request brings IlMustrated Booklet, 
4 RACTIVE TERMS Pree Trial < Offer by return mail. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 881 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Massachusetts 















A High School Course 
In Two Years Wine. rets% hor 


ugh, complete, and 
simplified high school course that you can finish in 
two years. eets all college entrance requirements. 
Prepared by leading b the f: of uni- 
versities and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full particulars. No-ebligations what- 
ever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept, HC-100, Chicago, U.S. A. 











electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat, hoops, 
bale -ties, tacks, 
nails, barbed-wire, 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment, springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and -_ 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, horse-shoe 


| IMustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 
! . 
American Steel & Wire Co. * **“titrcaes °° * 
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Painted by G. C. Widney for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1909 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
“JACK, THE GIANT-KILLER.”’ 
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an unsightly place for a good many years. 

& The old fence was broken, weathered and 
disreputable. Bricks, stones and even old cans 
and lengths of stovepipe lay about. The ground 
was trodden out in spots ; trees there were none; 
and as for flowers, the only apology for them 
was nature’s sarcastic effort to suggest them to 
usin the shape of a clump of burdocks and four 
or five straggling stalks of mugwort. 

But during the week preceding Arbor Day 
last spring Miss Wright, the teacher at Rust- 
field, secured a pamphlet that contained diagrams 
and practical directions for the improvement of 
schoolhouse grounds. It seemed, indeed, as if 
that booklet had been written expressly for our 
partieular school lot. It impressed Miss Wright 
so strongly that on Thursday evening after 
school she called a meeting, not only of her pupils 
but of their parénts and the young people of the 
place, to see whether we could not do some- 
thing. 

Nearly everyone thought well of the scheme. 
A wide-awake committee of seven was named, 
and it set to work that night. Three farmers 
were persuaded to plough and enrich the central 
parts of the lot, so that beds for flowers and 
flowering shrubs could be planted. Four of the 
older boys, with a cart and man, were delegated 
to go.on Arbor Day to a neighboring wood lot 
for six small sugar maples, 

The schoolboys, however, put in a plea for nut 
trees as well as those merely for shade, and an- 
other delegation was named to dig up and trans- 
plant two sweet chestnut and two walnut trees. 

The question of an ornamental border of shrub- 
bery for the lot, along the fence, had also arisen, 
and after discussion it was voted that this border 
should be of mountain ash, the berries of which 
are so beautiful in autumn. To get mountain-ash 
shrubs, however, bade fair to prove the most 
difficult undertaking of all. No one present knew 
where those handsome little trees were growing 
wild and in numbers sufficient for our purpose. 
Late the next day, however, some of the boys 
interviewed Clint Merriam, the local fox hunter. 

‘Mountain ash?” said Merriam. ‘“* Round- 
wood’s what you mean, I guess; some do call it 

* mountain ash, I’ve heard, but I call it round- 
wood, Let me see—yes—there’s a lot of round- 
wood growin’ way up in Bear Holler on Patch 
Mountain. 

“But that’s six or seven mile from here,’* he 
went. on. “You go up by Mud Pond and then 
climb up through a steep pasture to Bixby’s 
Ledge. From the top of the ledge you go on for 
about half a mile, till you see the mountain right 
ahead of you. ’Fore you’ve gone more’n ten rods 
more you dip right down into the holler. The 
roundwoods are up toward the upper-end of it. 
Don’t try to go down into the lower end of it 
toward Mud Pond. It’s an awful hole down 
there, steep and wet and full of old tree trunks. 
Every winter the snow drifts over the top of the 
mounitain in there, fifty feet deep, they say. Often 
it ain’t-gone in July!” 

It happened that the writer—who may describe 
himself as one of the older boys—was a member 
of the delegation that went to Bear Hollow for 
roundwood shrubs. We drove up to Mud Pond 
and as far as teams could proceed in two long, 
three-seated wagons. There were eight of us, in- 
cluding the school-teacher and another young 
woman; and altogether we were a merry party. 

We found the roundwood copse and easily 
secured thirty slender young trees, which we 
bound up into three bundles and carried home 
with us for planting in the school yard. We also 
found something else in Bear Hollow, which is 
the real reason for my story. 

Clint Merriam had warned us that the lower 
end of the hollow was an “awful hole.”’ That, 
of course, naturally piqued the curiosity of the 
entire party to see what it was like. So, after 
securing our bundles of roundwood, we decided 
to explore the depths of the gorge. 

The bed of the hollow descends rapidly toward 
the pond, and its sides are higher and steeper as 
you go down, yet not so steep but that they fur- 
nish root hold for large trees, chiefly maples, 
hemlocks and basswoods. It is a dark, gloomy 
place and may easily be imagined as the scene of 
almost any sort of wildwood tragedy. 

After descending for about fifty rods we came 
to the upper end of the great snowdrift, not yet 
thawed, although on the sunny side of the moun- 
tain above the buds were expanding and the 
ground was dry and warm. Still farther down 
the drift filled the whole bed of the hollow. In the 
harrow, sunless gorge the chill from the great, 
slowly-melting mass was like that of a tomb. 

Our idea was to follow the ravine down to the 
pond; we had gone but little farther, however, 
when a queer sort of noise was heard, like the 
faint whinings of some animal. 

“What is that sound? Don’t you hear it? 
Miss Wright exclaimed. 


Ts schoolhouse jot at Rustfield had been 


remarked that it might be the gurgling of water 
making its way under the drift. 

“Oh, but it doesn’t sound like water,” said 
Miss Wright. “‘It’s like young birds.” 

“Rather too early in the season for birds,’’ re- 
joined Leonard. “But it does sound a little like 
young hawks.” 

We looked into the tall, bare tree tops, then | 
along the steep sides of the ravine, but no living 
thing was to be seen there. After some minutes, 
however, we finally concluded that the faint | 
whining, if it might be so described, actually 
issued from the snow under our feet. So certain 
of that did we all become that Leonard went 
back for the shovel and the axe, and we began | 
digging into the drift. 

As a result of our excavating, we uncovered 
the trunk of a large sugar maple; judging from 
the broken stump up the side of the hollow, the 
tree had blown down during the winter and had 
fallen into the hollow before the snowdrift formed 
over it. The low, whining sound so evidently pro- 
ceeded from this large maple trunk that Leonard 
finally began to cut a hole in it. 

With the first strokes of the axe a commotion 
began inside the big log—snuffing, sneezing and 
tumbling about. In some expectation that young 
bears were in the tree, Miss Wright and Miss 
Eveleth retreated to a safe distance up the ravine. 
Leonard soon cut through into the hollow part 
of the old tree and presently split out a section 
of the outer shell, making an aperture two feet 
long or more. Nothing emerged from the hole, 
and all had grown very quiet inside. 

More snow was shoveled off and twenty feet 
or more of the trunk exposed. Andther of the 
boys then took the axe and cut a hole at the 
lower end of the log. The bit of the axe had no 
more than penetrated into the cavity there when 
signs of life began afresh. A sharp squeal was 
heard; then a scramble. Amidst dust and bits 
of punk there dashed out at the upper hole a 
peaked-nosed, grayish animal with a black- 
ringed tail. It was closely followed by another 
—another—another—and yet another; a most 
amazing procession of ring tails, eleven of them, 
as fast as they could jump, all sneezing and all 
going as for dear life’s sake! 

The sudden eruption so startled us for a mo- 
ment that we simply stared. Leonard then dashed 
in and succeeded in knocking over the last but 








giving Miss Wright and Miss Eveleth a good 
deal of a scare as they passed. The alarm was 
soon over, however ; the fugitive animals escaped | 
up the sides of the gorge and quickly disappeared. | 
They were raccoons. A colony of them ap- | 
peared to have denned for the winter in the hol- 
low of that large maple tree, which blew down 
while they were asleep and was buried in the 
great snowdrift in such a manner that they were 
unable to get out. The one that Leonard suc- 
ceeded in knocking over was very thin and lean, 
as would naturally be the case from its long fast. 
That solitary coonskin was our sole trophy. 
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“TEDDY, SIT HERE” 


HE Roosevelt stories that have poured 
4 h-- publishing offices from all directions 

have, not a few of them, some connection 
with Roosevelt’s love for children. Was there 
ever a hero whose coming to any of our small 
towns was more delightedly looked forward to 
by the littlest citizens? Even the kindergarten 
children were usually profoundly impressed. 

Shortly after Roosevelt returned from A frica, 
in the course of his political tour he was sched- 
uled to speak at F——. The larger school chil- 
dren, full of the lore of strange beasts, did no? 
need much preparation for the occasion, but 
the kindergarten tots were not quite so well 
informed. The teacher told them all she possi- 
bly could about Roosevelt, among other things, 
of course, that he was a great hunter. There- 
upon the tiniest boy, stirred to great enthusi- 
asm, stood up and shouted, ‘‘O goody! He’ll 
help us hunt ecaterpillars!’’ 

On the same trip Roosevelt spoke in a small 
Western town where the hotel was a bit prim- 
itive. Nevertheless, Selma, the waitress, was 
deft of hand and fleet of foot, and, although her 
English was a recent acquisition, she was sure 
she could do the honors of the occasion. 

The distinguished men who were taking the 
trip with Roosevelt were astonished beyond 
measure to hear Selma say that noon, ‘‘ Teddy, 
sit here.’” And it was ‘Teddy, this,’’ and 
‘*Teddy, that,’’ all through the meal. Finally, 
one of the party beckoned to her and reproved 
her rather sharply. Poor Selma was covered 
with confusion when she finally understood 
what she had been doing. For weeks everyone 
had been talking about ‘‘Teddy’s’’ coming; 
what more natural than that she should sup- 
pose this to be a title of great honor and respect? 





Leonard Stone, another of the older boys, 
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You take your choice 


Some prefer Burill’s Tooth 
Powder, others choose Bur- 
rill’s Tooth Paste—both are 
equally efficient. 


‘BURRIL'S 


TOOTH 
POWDER 
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Price 25 Cents 
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cece NEW ENGLAND LABORATORY CO. 
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Brush with 


BuRRILL’S 


TOOTH PASTE—TOOTH POWDER 
After every meal every day 


The important thing is this— fy 


It cleanses, beautifies, and preserves 
the teeth. Those teeth of yours are 
the best ones you will ever have, and 
it is important that they be cared for 
and kept as long as possible. 

The daily use of “Burrill’s”’ is a daily pleas- 


ure. If you have not tried it, a new pleasure 
awaits you—at your druggist's. 


“Active workers for better teeth”’ 
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one, All the others went scurrying up the hollow, 
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many dollars’ worth of food 
by adding a few cents’ worth 
of imitation extracts. And 
cheap imitations cost more, 
in the long run, because 
cooking and baking kills the 
flavor and it is necessary to 
use more. 


Baker’s Certified 
Flavoring Extracts 


are made of the finest fruits 
and are absolutely pure. The 
delicious true fruit flavors 
which they impart are not 
lost in baking; and because 
of their strength and rich- 
ness they go farther and are 
more econoniical. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
BAKER’S. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. Portland, Me. 




















Why not have real doughnuts? : 


Doughnuts were never so pop- 
ular as now but many ‘‘fried 
rings’’ that pass for doughnuts 
dishonor the name. 


There’s nothing nicer—if they’re 
nice. The sure way to have them 
nice is to make them with 


Automatic Flour 


(Self-Rising Wheat Flour in 5-Ib. bags) 


Try this receipt: 44 cup sugar, legg, lcup 
milk, 334 cups Automatic Flour, 4 teaspoon 
each nutineg, ginger, vanilla. Work rather 
stiff, roll 4-in. thick. Have fat smoking hot. 





Automatic Flour makes not only 
the best doughnuts, but also supe- 
rior biscuits, cakes, griddle cakes, 
pies, gingerbread, etc., and its 

use is true economy. 


A New England product for 
New England people. 


AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., 
27 Commercial Street, Boston | 
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Of course she. used it freely! 












( Pleasure by the Pailful— 


But you do not 

have to buy it by 
the pailful, only 
by the pound. 


Forster’s 
Peanut 
Butter 


If you want some- 
thing delicious—try 
this. Made just right, 
from choicest Peanuts 
and salt—nothing else. 
Do not think that “next 
time’’ you will try it—you 
may forget. Try it now. 


Sold by the pound 
from pail like this. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., NATICK, MASS. 
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NEEDS No SUGAR! 


ASK YOUR GROCER 












































HIS beautiful Locket is one 
Te the most popular novelties 

brought out for many years, 
and deservedly so. The frame of 
the Locket is of sterling silver % 
of an inch in diafneter; under the 
protecting glass, on a background 
composed of a butterfly’s wing 
of iridescent blue, is mounted a 
real tropical butterfly of brilliant 
colors. The reverse side of the 
Locket is composed of brightly 
colored butterfly wings. Owing 
to the large demand and limited 
supply we urge our subscribers 
to take immediate advantage of 
our Offer. 


OUR OFFER-Send us $2.50 
for one new yearly subscription 
(not your own) for The Youth’s 
Companion, with 75 cents extra, 
and we will send you the Locket 
postpaid; or sold for $2.50. 


The Locket is given only to a present subscrib- 
er to pay him for getting a sew subscription. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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Made without. 
contact with hands 


BEST FOR COOKING 


Deliciously distinctive for their wonderful lightness 
and fineness of texture and delicate flavor. An excel- 
lent food, for both children and grown-ups. Send for 
cook book of tasty dishes made with marshmallows. 

ROYAL MARSHMALLOWS are made without contact with 
hands, of the purest, highest quality materials obtainable. 


ROYAL MARSHMALLOWS open a comparatively unculti- 
vated but very fruitful field for the housewife. Delicious 


Delcwia 


‘Enjoyed by the discriminating public for more than 25 years. Every- 
one likes DELCARA CHOCOLATES, both for their delicious and unusual 
assortments of quality chocolates and for the beautiful packages in which 
they come. 











The assortments of luscious chocolate-coated fruits, nuts and cream 
centers of various flavors are so varied that everyone’s par- 
ticular liking is satisfied. There is an assortment for 


Ghe 
ROCHESTER (ANDY Works 


ROCHESTER, NY 
921 STATE STREET 





ROYAL 





Marshmallows 


Name on Every Piece 


— BEST FOR EATING 


_— 


desserts of all kinds are easily made, bearing the distinctive 
Royal smoothness of texture and charm of flavor. 

Pies with meringue, for instance, who ever thought they 
could be made so much more delicious with ROYAL MARSH- 
MALLOWS for the meringue ? 


We will be pleased to send you our cook book that tells you 
how to make more than 50 of these delightful desserts. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 70c. for a pound box 
prepaid; 2 lbs., $1.40; 5 lbs., $3.50. 


Chocolates 


every sweet-tooth, no matter how set that sweet-tooth is in its likes. We 
spare no pains to make chocolates and packages the best that can be had. 
You will find any one of our packages ideal for any occasion, as gifts or . 
to take home. 


Butter Chocolates (as illustrated) is a favorite with candy lovers, and 
is a good example of the beauty of all the packages. This package prepaid 
$1.50, if you cannot get it of your dealer. 
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